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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

T is impossible to deny that the generally good impression pro- 
duced by the activity and zeal of the Department of Justice in the 
matters of the Star Route prosecutions, has been diminished by the dis- 
closures since made as to its relations with some very objectionable char- 
acters. It is perfectly true that the Department has explanations and 
excuses to offer, which have weight with those who read them. But the 
public does not always read these excuses, nor does it always see their full 
force ; and it has a general feeling that explanations should not be 
needed. It lays some stress on the palpable fact that Mr. Ropert 
INGERSOLL has managed to implicate several of the people who had been 
in the service of the Department in questionable practices, and thus 
to detract from the force of the recent verdict. The popular feeling is 
that it would be better for the Department to have had nothing to do 
with men of the stamp of Mr. Frank H. FAtt, and then there would 
have been no need of a column of explanations last Monday, to 
show that Mr. BrewsTER CAMERON had had no improper relations 
with him. At the same time, everybody except innocent Mr. 
INGERSOLL is aware that there has been and will be no sparing 
money on the part of the defence, and that any person formerly 
or presently in the employ of the Department, who can be bought and 

made useful, may count on getting his price. 

The prosecution of Mr. Brapy and the Messrs. Dorsgy is to be 
renewed at an early date, and another effort made to effect their pun- 
ishment. It is expected that Mr. ex-Senator SPENCER, Government 
Commsssioner of the Pacific Railroad, will not be out of sight and reach 


when this second trial comes off. 





THE matter of national aid for the abolition of illiteracy was dis- 
cussed a good deal in the South, during the canvass. A considerable 
number of Southern members will come to Washington, in 1883, 
pledged to support a proposal to this end, and it is said that it will 
enter into the contest for the Speakership. This question, like the 
revision of the Tariff, should not be left for the next Congress to settle. 
A national appropriation for popular education is much more ® the 
line of Republican policy than in that of the Democrats. On grounds 
of strict-construction, a principle vital to the Democratic party, Con- 
gress can vote no money for the purpose. On the Republican ground, 
that the nation may take any step which is essential to its own exist- 
ence and safety, such an appropriation is perfectly proper. 

We know of no better proposal so far made than that embodied in 
Senator Locan’s bill, which gives the income from the whiskey-tax for 
public education. The passage of that bill would effect two good pur- 
poses. It would give the Southern States a reason for supporting the 
Government in the collection of a tax which they now regard with 
hostility. And it would help to settle, before the new Congress met, 
the question of wholesale reductions in the Tariff. Once the measure 
has become law, no Congress would venture on its repeal. 

The bill is not entirely to our liking. We should have preferred to 
see a more statesmanlike disposition of the national surplus, by a dis- 
tribution like that of 1835. We think the payment of State debts— 
repudiated or acknowledged—and the relief of the people from the 
burden of direct taxation, are legitimate objects of national concern. 
But, until a better measure is presented, we give the Locan bill our 


hearty support. 





Tue House Committee of Ways and Means had special leave to 
meet in advance of the meeting of Congress, to consider the matter of 
Tariff revision. But there is nothing ready for them, as the Tariff 
Commission will not be able to report before the day on which Congress 


meets. So the Committee have adjourned again. 





A new account of their report has transpired, and is notable only as 
contradicting the equally authentic version of a few weeks ago. It is 
said now that the Commission contemplate very serious reductions, and 
the amount of these is specified. We venture to predict that this and 
every other anticipation of the report will be refuted by its actual pro- 
posals, and that they will be shown to be the production of some of 
those ingenious newspaper gentlemen who would rather tell a lie than 
say nothing. 





Our Free Traders now assure us that they are the truest friends of 
our manufacturing industries, and that they have no desire to see the 
country relapse into a state of arcadian rurality. But they already are 
getting their warning as to what a wholesale reduction of duties may 
result in. An unhappy and unfair ruling of Mr. Foicrr’s has closed 
the nickel works in Lancaster County (Penna.) and in Camden 
(N. J.) and has turned the workmen adrift to seek some other em- 
ployment. A fear of hostile legislation in the matter of the duty on 
steel rails, is one of the reasons given for the impending closing of the 
mills at Chicago, which will deprive twenty-thousand workmen of employ- 
ment at the beginning of winter. And the general apprehension that our 
industrial system is to be overturned, is helping to create a feeling of 
distrust, especially among the producers of iron and steel, which may 
turn a temporary depression into a panic of national importance. 
These apprehensions on the part of our capitalists we believe to 
be ill-founded. We see no reason to expect the passage of any legis- 
lation which will cause a suspension of our manufactures, like those of 
1816, 1840 and 1857. We believe the good sense of the country, and 
the experience of the disasters it has endured under Free Trade, will 
prevent a return to that policy. But capital is proverbially timid, and 
the least we have to fear is the cessation of the extension of our manu- 
factures. 


The situation corresponds to our expectations and predictions in one 
very important respect. It is not the long-established centres of pro- 
tected industry that will feel the threatened blow. It is the West and 
the South, which need the protection of the Tariff most. It is not 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Bethlehem and Pittsburg that talk of closing. 
That talk has begun at Chicago. Should it spread, it will be heard 
next at Milwaukee, St. Louis and Chattanooga. Pennsylvania can 
stand a strain which would be ruinous in less advanced communities. 

A few of our newspapers, which are not Protectionist in principle, 
recognize the fact that the country owes something to those who began 
great enterprises under the assurance that our laws are intended to 
equalize the disadvantages of production in America as compared with 
the Old Wotld. Among these disadvantages are the difference in the 
cost of labor, the difference in the cost of capital, the lower taxation of 
Europe, the existence there of great accumulations of capital, and the 
like. Upon this assurance manufacturers generally have ventured their 
all, and they know that a radical change in our laws will convert valu- 
able machinery into useless masses of old iron, and force the transfer of 
our sources of supply from our own continent to Europe. The Zimes 
Republican of St. Louis thinks this a good reason for moving cautiously 
in the matter. But very few of our Democratic contemporaries take 
this view of the situation. 





TuaT they do not, is shown by their support of Mr. CaRuisLte 
against Mr. RANDALL, upon their mistaken assumption that the latter is 
a moderate Protectionist. They forget that on the eve of the election 
of 1880, Mr. RaNnDALL pronounced his distinct adhesion to the principle 
that the Tariff should be ‘for revenue only.’’ It is not our affair, but 
we may suggest that Mr. Frank Hurp is a much better candidate than 
Mr. Car.iste. He knows what he means, and what Free Trade means ; 
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and he means to have no compromises with anyone. But Mr. CARLISLE, We are not able to admire the political morality which is prepared 
who talked Free Trade so boldly while he was simply a private member | t? postpone every question of political or national principle, to a ques- 








(a of the House, has weakened distinctly since he became a candidate for tion of political method such as this. For this, it seems, Zhe Journal 
es Speaker. After all, Pennsylvania has twelve Democratic votes, and | 8 quite ready. While admitting that Mr. BUTLER was not a fit man for 
+ Mr. Ranpatt and Mr. Stor are the only two among them who are the Governorship of Massachusetts, it threw its weight and influence 
not Protectionists. against Mr. BisHop, who was. Is the cause of Woman Suffrage so holy 
: a that whoever accepts it becomes a political saint? Or is it worth the 
\ ab He attempts of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to tax directly | moral mischief done to the rising generation of Massachusetts, in tell- 
. the Standard Oil Company have met with their final defeat in the Su- ing them that a man with Mr. BenjamMIn F. BuTLer’s record and 
J preme Court, which assents to the plea that a corporation chartered in | character is the Morpgecat whom the sovereign people delight to 
i, Ohio is not liable to taxation as such in Pennsylvania. As Ohio has | know? 
A derived no benefit from this huge menopoly, it now remains for that State 
: to impose upon it such a tax as it thinks just. For Pennsylvania noth- THE full returns from New York show that Mr. CLEVELAND'S elec- 
+e ing remains but a royalty upon every gallon of oil taken from our weils. | tion to the Governorship was due to the general abstention of Republi- 
4 ‘There is no reason against such a tax. ‘he oil producing industry is | Cans from voting. He has but 1,783 more votes than Mr. Hancock 
{ one from which the Commonwealth derives little or no advantage. As | had in 1880, when Mr. GarFiELD had an absolute majority of 7,660, 
nl at present conducted, it is exhausting a great source of wealth, without and a plurality of 20,033 over Mr. Hancock. His majority is 193,991, 
+ +t conferring any benefit upon the State. This Standard Company is a | avd the diminution of the total vote, as compared with 1880, was 198,- 
* huge confederacy of various interests to fleece the public. It has made | 930. Of this great majority more than 140,000 was secured in the five 
a, petroleum dearer, without checking the rate of exhaustion. It has | Counties in which the stalwart machine exercises a vigorous control of 


overridden every other interest that came in its way. It has meddled | the party. : 
in State and local politics most shamelessly. Members of the Legisla- One thing which the defeat has suggested, is the reform of the Re- 
ture may as well understand that this duty cannot be evaded much | publican primaries in New York city. Even the representatives of the 


longer. If it is, we shall have an Anti-Monopoly movement in Penn- | machine admit that the time has come for a change. At present, the 
sylvania, which will add new confusions to the abundant com- ward organizations are close corporations, which admit merely a fraction 











plexities of our State’s politics. of the party to any voice in its affairs. Republicans who have been 

; ‘ such since 1854, find it impossible even to record their votes in the 
: THE unfriends of Mr. Hoar, in Massachusetts, have discovered some | election of delegates to State and city conventions, much less to have 
tare recondite connection between the results of the recent election and his | them counted. As a consequence, the command of Mr. ARTHUR or of 
' ~~ prospects of reélection to the Senate. They are insisting that the | mr, James O’BriEN weighs far more than would the united action of 
Commonwealth shall find some other representative of its interests, and | fifty thousand Republican voters. 
; @ have named Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON, ex-Governor Lonc and Professor 

‘2 
> Francis A. WALKER. We presume that even Mr. ATKINSON does not : 
aa Pipes 38 é THURLOW WEED died at the end of one of the most remarkable 

F contemplate as a possibility the election of a Free Trader as Senator 


. from Massachusetts. Mr. Lone declines to enter upon any canvass to careers in American pease he in coutined oye geneinnnaas olae 
es public men. He took part in the famous second election of De Witt 


secure the Senatorship, and says he means to leave the Legislature to | *. . ; 

i BON a? ‘a : CLinTon to the Governorship, and supported the candidacy of Farmer 
attend to its business in the matter. His election to Congress from the : - , ; 
> ae . . . os Monrok for the Presidency in 1820. He might say of both the Anti- 
Second District probably furnishes him with the field of activity he ; ; wae 

‘ , masonic and the Whig parties, in the words of GRATTAN, that he sat 
desires. Mr. WALKER not only refuses to be a candidate, but announces ; , 
-" Me : by their cradle and followed their hearse. He called Horace GREELEY 
his support of Mr. Hoar ‘‘as an able, upright and courageous Senator, ; “het ae 
as a ; ar out of youthful obscurity and made room for him in politics. He was 
such as it is the good fashion of Massachusetts to retain in office; that p x 
; ‘ a sky a member of the famous Albany Regency, the only American ‘‘ring’’ 
honor and énfluence may increase with length of service. : : - . , 
: which showed its ability to move with the times and to press reforms. 
He was one of the founders of the Republican party, and has outlived 
nearly every other man who was prominent in that transaction. He 
took a lively interest in politics to the last, but showed a not surprising 
inability to comprehend the new wants of a new age, although he 
urged the withdrawal of Mr. Fotcer after the disclosures made as to 
the manipulation of the Saratoga Convention. 
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Tue friends of woman suffrage begin to think they have been try- 
ing to drive the blunt end of the wedge. first, in trying to secure at a 
single stroke the complete suffrage for women. In Nebraska, their 
amendment to the State Constitution has been defeated by the want of 
twenty thousand votes, although three-fifths of the Legislature supported 
it, and the State was canvassed by the best advocates of the cause. It 
? is suggested by Zhe Woman's Fournal that any State Legislature, under 
4 the Constitution of the United States, can confer the power to vote for In Illinois, we are glad to say, the chances are that neither Mr. Cut- 
=f President upon the women of that State, and also, under the State Con- | Lom nor Mr. Raum is the man most likely to secure the succession to 


ee 





4 stitution, the power to vote in municipalelections. It proposes that for | Mr. Davis in the national Senate. So far as we know, either would 
: the future, instead of urging the concession of the suffrage simply, these | make an excellent Senator. Governor CuLLom seems to have given 
H 


a two forms of it be asked and secured from every Legislature favorably | satisfaction to the people of his State; Mr. Raum has done good ser- 
) disposed. Upon these would follow the rest ; for assoon as the women | vice in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and has opposed some of the 
had it in their power to defeat a presidential or a municipal ticket, they | worst of Mr. ARTHUR’S appointments in his department. But neither 
HS wou'd have the key of the position, and could dictate their own terms. | of these two candidates based his claims upon public services or personal 
We may remark, in the words of Soromon, that ‘‘in vain is the net | merit. Both rested their hopes upon their control of patronage. It 
f ; spread in the sight of any bird.’’ This distinct notice to the politicians | now appearsthat Lieutenant-Governor HAMILTON, a young and energetic 
: that the lesser power is asked as a step to the greater, must enlist against | man with no patronage to back his claims, is coming to the front as the 





fh the concession of the lesser all those who are not ready to concede the | most likely candidate. 

b) greater. Nor is it likely that we soon shall have State Legislatures ready 

+} to concede anything to women beyond the right to vote for the election Tuat Mr. CHALMERS carried the Holly Springs District of Missis- 
' of school-directors. The Nebraska Legislature had more than a major- | sippi, as an Independent candidate, with the endorsement of a Regular 
! ity of members ready 10 submit the question to the people; but we ven- | Republican convention, is conceded on all hands. His getting the 
ture to say that much less than a majority was ready to take any step | seat, however, is a matter of some uncertainty. The misspelling of his 


which would confer finally even the municipal suffrage upon women. | name, by some official in the returns for one county of the district, is 
It is one thing to be willing to have the people to decide; quite | made the excuse for giving the certificate of election to Mr. MANNING, 
another to be ready to vote in the affirmative without such refer- | the Democratic candidate. Mr. CHaLmers has taken the matter into 
ence, the State courts, suing for an injunction to compel the Secretary of 
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State either to act upon the manifest intention of the first return, or to 
accept the second and corrected return which the county authorities 
have furnished. Mr. CHALMERS will do well to leave nothing undone, 
that can help his case, before the new Congress meets. His would be 
one out of some fifty contested electious, which are to co:ne before 
that body, and his chance of an early hearing and decisivu are not 
remarkable. 

For Mr. CHALMERS’s personal wrongs in the matter, we feel little 
sympathy. It is a case of ‘‘diamond cut diamond.’’ No man in 
America has done more than he to make popular elections a farce, and 
this very patent trick is not a whit more gross than those he practised as 
a Democratic candidate in the Shoe String district of his State. Should 
he find Mr. MANNING occupying a seat to which Mr. James CHALMERS 
was elected, he will know by experience what his Republican opponent 
felt during the years of his own occupancy of a seat in the House. 

But we submit to our friends in the South that they can better afford 
to have Mr. CHALMERS in the House, than to perpetrate these Mexican 
tricks upon our elective system. Mr. CHALMERS’s is a character in 
which neither honest Democrats nor honest Republicans can take any 
pleasure. There is but one way of making him important. It is to 
make a martyr of him, and give him the chance to pose as the repre- 
sentative of ‘‘a free vote and a fair count.’’ That at once will enlist 
popular sympathy on his behalf; and a good many people who have 
no liking for him, will look on with interest to see the peculiar methods 
of Mississippi elections combatted and exposed by one who has had the 
best of opportunities for studying them. 





By the circular of the Bureau of Statistics, we now have a view of the 
recently increased outward movement of our breadstuffs. During Octo- 
tober, their total value was $15,205,103, as against $14,839,913 for Oc. 
tober, 1881, showing a small increase. Examination of the details shows, 
however, why this increase has not been greater. We had not yet been 
able—last month—to send abroad much of our new corn, and the ship- 
ments of old crop were substantially #7. Thus, in October of last year, 
though the crop of 1881 was so deficient, some of the old grain of 
1880 was still being sold, and out of the nearly fifteen millions worth 
of breadstuffs then exported, more than three and a half millions, 
($3,681,624,) was corn and corn meal; while in this October, out of 
our sales ($15,705,103, as above,) only $766,816 was derived from corn, 
and $82,107 from corn meal, the quantity of corn being this year 
1,005,775 bushels, as against 4,974,661 bushels in October, 1881. The 
export of corn, however, is now greater than it was a short time ago ; 
the whole amount sent out for the four months ending with October was 
but 2,243,858 hushels, of which October alone contributed, as stated, 
over a million of bushels, or nearly half. The shipments of all other 
breadstuffs were larger than in October of last year; in value, barley, 
oats, and rye nearly doubled, while wheat and wheat flour largely in- 
creased. . . 





Ir the readers of THE AMERICAN will do us the favor to turn back, 
in their files, to an editorial article entitled ‘‘ Signals of Warning,”’ 
published almost exactly two months ago (September 3oth), they will 
see there what we then pointed out as important facts bearing on the 
business situation, and showing the need of cautious dealings in ‘“ fu- 
tures’’ of any sort. More could now be said on the same subject ; we 
did not then particularly dwell on the competition inthe English mar- 
kets which we are to have from the wheat raisers of Southern Russia, 
and this, as it now appears, will be again very sharp. Odessa seems to 
have a great store of wheat, and to be inclined to take the English 
market away from us, if she has not already done so. Our farmers are 
disinclined to sell at present prices ; the arrivals by railroad, at Chieago, 
from the wheat districts are greatly less than they should be; and it 
will very probably result that we will hold on to our wheat, while Eng- 
land will take that from Russia, at a price ‘‘ below our views.’’ And 
the effect of this upon our foreign trade will be easy to estimate in ad- 
vance. 





In an article discussing Civil Service Reform, the Philadelphia North 
American says: 

We have no idea that the masses have any sympathy worth mentioning with place- 
men who, voluntarily or otherwise, handed a part of their earnings to political commit- 





tees. The masses are quite willing that whoever reaps shall pay for thesowing. They 
never have and they never will put up the money to carry on campaigns. Only nov- 
ices expect the people to pay such expenses. Nor do the masses care a copper whois 
put in and who turned out of office. They do not mingle their tears with him who steps 
down and out, nor do they rejoice with him who secures the prize of a position in the 
civil service. These things attract very little attention beyond the nightly congrega- 
tions which may be found in the public places of cities and towns. 

That there is any very great elevation of stand-point or tone in this 
contribution to the public discussion of reform in the civil service, we 
presume the orth American itself would hardly assert. But the most 
notable thing about it is its misapprehension—according to our view— 
of facts. It is probable that ‘‘ the masses’’ (though, by the way, is this 
term meant here to include intelligent people ?) do not strongly sym- 
pathize with the individual payers of assessments, but if they do not it is 
mainly for reasons which indicate that the public has a lively interest 
in, and clear understanding of, the general subject. For instance: it is 
known that in New York, the Postmaster, Mr. PEARSON, and the Col- 
lector, Mr. ROBERTSON, gave their subordinates explicit assurance that 
they might pay the assessments, or not, just as they chose, without a particle 
of fear as to consequences. With those who did pay, after such assur- 
ance, the public had not, and did not need to have, any sympathy ; they 
contributed their money, as they saw fit, and sympathy was not called 
for. But in Virginia, as an instance contrariwise, the ‘‘ assessments ”’ 
were laid with the most unqualified certainty that the officials must pay 
up, or lose their places. Now, if the Worth American thinks the public 
did not condemn this most emphatically, and did not regard the men 
and women thus robbed of seven per cent. of their salaries (two per 
cent., HUBBELL theft ; five per cent., MAHONE theft), with sympathy, 
then either the Worth American has not been alive to recent develop- 
ments of popular opinion, or else it chooses to indicate by its expression, 
‘‘the masses,’’ people entirely too unintelligent and unpatriotic to un- 
derstand or care for the facts of current history. 





THE truth is, that the ‘‘assessment’’ business has displeased and dis- 
gusted the American people—and when we say ‘‘the American peo- 
ple’’ we mean that body of average intelligence and integrity in our 
citizenship which gives the motive power to American political pro- 
gress. Their displeasure and disgust were manifested years ago; the 
‘“assessment’’ theft is an old offence, and has been condemned for a 
decade ; but they have been so offended and outraged by the persistence 
of such men as HussELL, and the defiant and browbeating manner in 
which they attempted to ride over the public protest, that the feeling on 
the subject is infinitely greater than ever before, and furnished ‘no small 
part of the indignation that rose in the elections toa cyclone. And it 
may be said most emphatically that wherever there is a public officer, 
man or woman, doing his duty fairly and honestly, and receiving for it 
what is simply a just compensation, the people do decidedly and posi- 
tively side with him, as one who is misused, when money for a partisan 
canvass is demanded of him and the penalty for not paying is liatility 
to removal. Let us make no mistake on this point. ‘There has been a 
growth in public opinion. It recognizes evils in the spoils system ; it 
sees that reform is necessary ; it especially revolts at every feature which 
indicates that the public places are not trusts for the public, but private 
or party plunder, to be dealt out as personal or partisan dictatorship 
may see fit, and to be assessed for the formation of great corruption 
funds in politics. 





WHATEVER uncertainty remains as to the precise possibilities and 
limitations of useful reform in the civil service—and, in our judgment, 
this uncertainty is of considerable dimensions, notwithstanding all the 
long discussions of the subject—the readiness of the people for some 
direct and practical attempt to meet and reform the abuses, just men- 
tioned, which are now seen and recognized, is beyond question. It 
has become perfectly practicable to command a hearty support from the 
intelligent masses of the American people for measures that will make 
the body of places in the national government something else than 
‘* spoils,’’ and that will secure those who hold them the independence 
of action in campaign giving that each private citizen possesses. And 
such measures must come. The honorable and estimable gentlemen 
who are about to assemble at Washington must not mistake their task. 
Representatives who would rather have the offices distributed as spoils, 
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Senators who would rather maintain the aggrandizement of their 
chamber, Democrats who look forward to a grand partisan ‘‘ sweep’’ in 
1885,—all these gentlemen should comprehend that their desires stand 
athwart the popular will. They have just had warning of the dangers 
of unbelief. They have seen dozens and scores of their associates in- 
dignantly stricken down by the people at the elections, for denying 
that there was any high standard of public duty, and for chosing to 
dive into jobbery, rather than attempt honest and earnest reform. From 
that spectacle they should have learned wisdom, and it is to be hoped 
they have not neglected their opportunity. 





ONE more statement in the orth American’s paragraph remains to 
be noticed. It is that which declares that the people will not pay the 
expense of political campaigns, and that—inferentially—if a campaign 
is conducted at all, it must be by money procured from those who hold 
office. These statements are grounded in error. The people w7// pay 
for what they want, and they do want a chance in politics to secure the 
public welfare. In a campaign in which they can see represented prin- 
ciples that they favor, they will give, freely and willingly, every cent that 
is needed for legitimate expenses. Two facts deter them from subscri- 
bing—the first, that they do not see their interests represented, and the 
second, that it is money for illegitimate purposes which is asked. The 
‘*assessment’’ of individuals has gone hand in hand with corruption 
in elections ; money for bribery and dishonest intrigue could only be 
had by squeezing men who feared that if such means failed they would 
lose their places. 
suppress this flow of corruption-money by destroying the motive which 
causes its contribution—r. ¢., the expectation of retaining place by 
partisan service rather than by usefulness to the public. 

The experience of men in politics—and of the notions of ‘‘ nov- 
ices’’—is that the recent extreme dependence upon the official class for 
campaign funds has about run its course, and that something different 
and better must take its place. Hereafter, we predict, there will be a 
smaller proportional expenditure of money in campaigns, and a greater 
share of it will come from private citizens interested in the success of 
their candidate or their principles. It is high time that such a change 
had come. 


THE deba‘e on the Closure, in the British Parliament, does not 
elicit from the Tories and the Irish members the kind of opposition 
which is likely to result in its defeat. One clause after another has 
passed the House in Committee, without encountering any vigorous ob- 
struction, and it seems not unlikely that the business will be disposed of 
in a few weeks, and the session adjourned until February. The Tories 
have but one string left to their bow. They may get the Lords to 
throw out the first bill passed under the operation of the new rules, and 
to give this as the reason for their rejection of it. This proceeding 
would leave Mr. GLADSTONE but two alternatives. The first and more 
peaceable would be a dissolution of the House of Commons, and an 
appeal to the constituencies to decide upon that House’s right to regulate 
its own modes of procedure without any interference from the Peers. 
Should Mr. GLADSTONE secure a majority by such an appeal, the Lords 
must give way. The second and the more unlikely course open to the 
Premier, would be to change the constitution and the prerogatives of 
the House of Lords. There are many difficulties in the way of this, 
but that there is even the possibility of it, will help the Lords to acqui- 
esce in the Closure rules. a 

In England, the employment of convicts in profitable labor seems 
to be managed more prudently than it is in America. Instead of set- 
ting these slaves of the State to make shoes, or barrels, or shovels, and 
thus bringing their underpaid labor into the labor-market, they employ 
them as far as possible on public works, which are useful to the nation, 
but might not be constructed otherwise. Several harbors of refuge are 
to be constructed in this way on the Scottish and English coast. Would 
it not be possible to employ the same class in America on great drain- 
age works, supplying them with quinine as a prophylactic, but treating 
the margin of danger it would leave as a part of their punishment? Our 
own city would be a much healthier place if the lands between the 
built-up district and League Island were dyked, drained and filled up. 


And no reform is more needed than that which will | 





Ir seems that the business of evicting the Skye crofters, to whic h 
our Glasgow correspondent referred last week, has not been abandoned. 
The Government refuses to send troops for the purpose, not caring to 
repeat in Scotland the policy which has earned it so much hatred in 
Ireland. Six Scottish cities, from Edinburgh and Glasgow down to 
Partick, have refused the use of their constables to the evicting land- 
lords. The Tory magistrates of Aberdeenshire alone offer the use of 
their force of constables, but with the canny proviso that Invernesshire 
must pay the expense of sending them across the kingdom, and employ- 
ing them in this odious business. And all that the Government will 
promise is the permission to establish a local police force on the island, 
to do the will of the local magistrates. Where men can be procured 
for this force, and how they will like to be Boycotted, remains to be 
seen. 





THE visit of M. Grers, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, to 
Prince BisMARCK, at his country-seat at Varzin, has set all the poliitcal 
gossips of Europe to guessing and speculating. It is not impossible that 
the visit had reference to the Austrian policy in the Balkan peninsula. 
That the Hapsburgers mean to absorb eventually the whole territory 
down to the frontiers of Greece, is an open secret of European politics. 
Hence their resistance to the claims Greece made to the whole of Thes- 
saly and a slice of Albania. At present they seem to be playing a deep 
game among the Albanians. Austrian agents no doubt have been busy 
among the Skipetar chiefs, impressing upon them the advantages of a po- 
sition in the dual empire, and assuring them that only Austria~Hun- 
gary is powerful enough to prevent their absorption into the hated Hel- 
lenic kingdom. Hence the memorial signed by sundry chiefs and sent 
to Vienna, asking FRANCIS JOSEPH to take steps for the annexation of 
Albania. 

It is a little remarkable that just after the publication of this memo- 
rial, and while the Sultan is taking steps to punish those who signed it. 
M. Grers should find it necessary to run over to Pomerania and have a 
talk with the German Chancellor. Without the support and consent of 
Germany, the Austrians cannot move toward either Albania or any 
other coveted object. And if M. Grers has satisfied Prince BIsMARK 
that their move in this case would plunge Eastern Europe in a war, we 
may be sure that Vienna will get a very distinct intimation that she 
must wait. It is certain, at any rate, that Russia has seen as much 
Austrification of the peninsula as she means to witness peacefully. 





CONFEDERATION of colonies, after succeeding partially in British 
North America, has failed signally in South Africa, and is to be taken 
up again after a former failure in Australia. The troubles over the Suez 
Canal have suggested that in case of a European war the Australians 
must be ready to defend themselves. ‘The chief difficulty is the differ- 
ence in fiscal policy among the Australian colonies. All of them, ex- 
cept New South Wales,—and we might add New Zealand—have made 
the discovery that diversified industry is necessary to their prosperity, 
and that it can be attained only through a Protective Tariff. Victoria 
takes the lead, having adopted a decidedly Protective Tariff under the 
ministry of Sir CHaRLEs GAvAN Durry, with the advice of JoHN Stuart 
Mitt and Tuomas CaRLyLg, and even a kind of acquiescence from 
Joun Bricut. It is thought that amore common ground must be 
reached as regards a fiscal policy, before confederation can be carried 
out. We do not see the necessity. There are other kinds of confede- 
ration besides that adopted in Canada. Let the new federal govern- 
ment take into its hands all questions of military and naval defence, 
and assess its expenses, proportionally to population, upon the several 
provinces, leaving these at liberty to raise this and other revenues as 
they please. In this way New South Wales might be left to exemplify 
the benefits of Free Trade, while the rest showed what judicious protec- 
tion will do for a new and undeveloped country. 


See News Summary, page 108. 








AMERICAN OVER-WORK. 
ss HE American Devil, my hearers,’’ remarked a Western theolo. 
gian, ‘‘is not a dancing devil, nor a fiddling devil, nor even a 
drinking devil. He isa toiling, moiling, drudging devil.’’ ‘‘ There is less 


misery and less happiness in America than anywhere else in the world,’’ 


s 
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an English visitor wrote of us. ‘‘The poorest and hungriest classes in 
Europe,” said a Pennsylvania artist, ‘‘ have an appearance of enjoying 
life, such as our most prosperous never have. How rare it is to see on 
our streets a face that bears no trace of anxiety.’’ 

At the parting banquet in New York, with which Mr. SPENCER was 
entertained, he gave his Amen to this kind of criticism. He thinks 
America an overworked country, and he seems to expect no great 
development of our national life in the worthiest directions, until we 
take a little more breathing space. Of this criticism, as of his earlier 
comments on us, we may say that is not profound ; but it may prove 
helpful to us, which is something better. The American people gener- 
ally live at a high pressure rate of activity and energy, for which there 
is no real necessity. There seem to us to be two reasons for the fact. 
The first is, that those who have to lay the foundations of a new country, 
and who bring from the old a high standard of life and comfort, are 
forced to work hard. It is usual to dilate upon the advantages of a 
new country over an old. More room, plenty of land, large social 
opportunities, are held to more than compensate the loss of the advan- 
tages left behind. But the truth is that the founders of a new commu- 
nity have the hardest of work, and it is hard exactly in proportion to 
the height of their ideal of what a country should be. The colonies 
which failed, one after another, on the shores of our own country, learnt 
this by sad experience, although they had all the fancied advantages 
of a new country. The colonies which succeeded in effecting their 
lodgment here, learnt the same lesson, perhaps even more thoroughly. 
The newsettlers who are building up Dakota or Nebraska tell the same 
story. The women who went out to Nebraska this autumn, to advocate 
woman suffrage, were shocked at what they saw of the life led by their 
sex there. In a somewhat less degree, the same severe struggle is felt 
by every immigrant family which seeks a new home even in our Eastern 
States. The work of breaking ground is arduous and toilsome to a 
degree. No one who has not tried it knows how great the advantages 
which accumulate from one generation to another in older and more 
settled communities. ‘‘ Other men have labored ; ye have entered into 
their labors.’’ 

It is this general character of our civilization as the work of pioneers, 
which has been the first cause of our laboriousness as a people. Ameri- 
cans have worked hard, because life was to be had on no other terms. 
Especially, it was impossible to attain by any other course that degree 
of comfort and convenience to which our ancestors had been accustomed 
in Europe. A race which could put up with less, would have found life 
easier. The Indians lived here in wigwam fashion, without much labor. 
Those Europeans who renounced their social ambitions, found it possi- 
to get a living on easier terms. The poor whites of the South are a 
familiar instance. But Americans who retained a knowledge of what 
life in Europe is, and who were not content to be a whit behind Euro- 
peans, found hard work a sine gud non. 

That, even in our eastern states and cities, we have not changed our 
ways with the removal of this necessity, is due partly to the inertia of 
human nature, which makes stopping as difficult as starting ; but more 
to the climate. The dryness of the American climate tends to the de- 
velopment of the nervous temperament. It is natural to us to be on the 
alert, and to have our wits about us. It is easier to work hard than in 
the damp and foggy atmosphere of northern Europe, or under the Lon- 
don fogs. Easier, but also more dangerous. Nervousness means the 
power to make heavy drafts on the reserved forces of the system. It 
means the power to wear out more rapidly, and to break down more 
suddenly. 


But the reason for our work being so unwholesome for us, and so 
little productive of genuine satisfaction, is not found in its hardness 
mainly. It is unwholesome because of the want of any noble and satis- 
fying purpose. By no means universally, but far too generally, men are 
stimulated to work by the love of gaim rather than the love of use. 
They do not honor their work by regarding it as one of the manifold 
ways in which they may serve God and their fellow-men. They do 
not count themselves successful in it, just so far as they have been use- 


ful in their place, as fragments of the great industrial order by which | 


the world goes on. They measure their success rather by the money 
they have made, than by the good they have done. 


Now, the disposition to seek gan rather than use in work must fend | 





to make work constantly injurious to those who are engaged in it. It 
makes the laborer’s toil an unwholesome and sordid drudgery, of which 
he cares only to be done with it. It makes the labor of other classes 
a constant and wearing anxiety as to money results. Labor for use 
attains its ends and is content in them every day, every hour of ‘ife. 
Labor for gain postpones contentment to the distant future, draws pain- 
ful lines upon the face, and leads to continual reactions of disgust and 
weariness. 

It is true that there are professions in which the higher ideal of life 
is predominant. These, for this reason, we call the liberal professions. 
They are those of the physician, the lawyer, the clergyman and, we may 
now add, the teacher. There are unworthy and selfish men in all of 
these, men whose career and influence tend to drag them down to the 
baser level. But their truest representatives are men who value use 
more highly than gain, and who make this the standard of success 
recognized in the public opinion of these professions. What we really 
need is to lift every other profession and employment to the same level, 
and to make them all liberal professions. 

Until this is done, we need expect no final reform of our political 
evils in America. There is much talk of having the business of the 
government conducted as are the affairs of great business houses. This 
is held up to us as the ideal at which a reform of the Civil Service should 
aim. Thetruthis, that our Civil Service is a great deal too much like the 
business community already. The same selfish spirit prevails in each,— 
the same disposition to make money the final test of everything. It is 
just because the business world has attained no higher moral level, that 
we cannot secure that force of public opinion which is needed to make 
‘*bosses’’ and their machines ashamed of themselves. To a genuine re- 
form in politics is needed a thorough moral reform of the whole of society, 
such as Isa1an—according to Professor RopERTSON SMiTH—spent his life 
in preaching. There is needed a higher and truer view of what we are 
here for, and of the moral possibilities of human existence. Without 
that, we need not hope to rid ourselves of the evils which are but the 
signs of this great want. A selfish and covetous society will have a 
selfish and covetous system of rulers; for, after all—as one of the Frotu- 
INGHAMS says—‘‘ Government is but the index of what of want and of 
power there is in the governed.”’ 


THE WORK BEFORE CONGRESS. 

UMEROUS dispatches from Washington notify the public ndt to 
be laying up for itself store of disappointment, by expecting any 
legislation of importance at this session of Congress. The corres- 
pondents at the capital, measuring the official ground within the official 
atmosphere, are decidedly of the opinion that very little of it will be 
got over, except that which includes the passage of ‘‘ the regular appro- 
priation bills.’’ They do not mean, by this, to exclude the usual batches 
of private claims—acts ‘‘ for the relief of ’’ various people—for these, of 
course, will be got through, but they do mean to say that beyond these 
two classes of bills, voting the public money out of the public treasury, 
little else need be expected between the fourth of December, and the 
fourth of March. This is ‘‘ the short session;’’ the number of working 
days, after cutting out the holiday recess, is comparatively small ; many 
members come to Washington, sour, angry, or disappointed by defeat, 

and the temper of such a body is not favorable to legislation. 

Let us, however, rise above the departmental atmosphere. Let us 
look at the work before Congress with a wider range of view than is 
enjoyed under the eves of the capitol. It may be assumed, do doubt, 
that the recent loud call of the people, at the elections, requires some 
responsive action by the people’s representatives, and that at this ses- 
sion of Congress, every man who either hopes to have ‘‘a future’’ for 
himself, or—ascending to higher ground—wishes to honestly serve the 
public, will endeavor to push forward those measures of progressive 
legislation which it is plain are now both needed and demanded. 

Among these measures, independent of the revision of the Tariff, we 
name three that are especially conspicuous. These are: 

I. The repeal of the whole internal revenue system, to take effect 
not later than July 1, 1883; this repeal, however, not to include the 
taxation on spirits, but to be accompanied by a system whereby the 
national debt reduction shall be first provided for (at such rate as to 
extinguish all the now payable bonds by 1891, when the next will 
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become payable), and the balance of revenues from spirits shall then be 
handed over to the several States, upon some just plan of. distribution, 
for use in the payment of their debts, and the support of their public 
schools. 

II. The passage of a simple measure reforming the civil service in 
the essential and vital particular—s. ¢., providing for the security of 
the mass of subordinate United States officials against removal except 
for public cause. 

III. The creation of a new department, having oversight of the 
great railroad and telegraphic corporations of the country, with authority 
to require statements of their condition, and to make the same public. 

As to the first of these measures, public discussion has been abun- 
dant. The expectation that the war taxes will now be repealed is 
general. The excessive collection of revenues has been so serious and 
so manifest a source of evil that the defenders of the internal revenue 
system have become comparatively few. But there is a feeling, and 
one that is entirely natural and reasonable, that while, by any authority, 
national or State, any taxation is laid upon the people, there can be no 
more appropriate object of tax than the manufacture of liquor. If the 
revenues are excessive, it is felt that other things should be released, 
rather than this. Responding to such a public opinion, it is at once 
evident that revenue from this source can only be collected by the 
United States. The States themselves cannot do it; for one to lay 
such a tax, while its neighbor did not, would be to send over into the 
latter’s territory the business of manufacturing, while the former would 
have no manufacture and no revenue. The whole question, therefore, 
reduces itself to a very small compass: the need for the internal reve- 
nue taxation being substantially ended, on the part of the general 
government, it should now cease; but, by the establishment of a new 
and appropriate system, that part of it which refers to the production 
of liquors should be maintained for the relief of the people from their 
present burdens of State taxation, maintaining at once the credit of 
the States, and the efficiency of their public schools. 

As to the second measure, the public mind is scarcely less prepared 
than as to the first. What is now needed is a practical, rather than a 
doctrinaire, treatment of the civil service question. The evil to be 
especially remedied is the ‘‘spoils’’ abuse, by which the public places 
become the mere huckstering of party politics. This can be remedied 
in part, at least, by simply making the tenure of office, as to the mass 
of minor officials, a fixed one. All clerks, and others, whose duties in- 
volve no executive responsibility, should at least be placed in the class 
designated, not subject to removal without a duly ascertained and de- 
clared public reason. This would end the traffic in these places, and 
would constitute a substantial reform. To settle it that the men holding 
these places are bound only to the public and not to any personal or 
party task-master, would enormously improve and dignify the public ser- 
vice, while it would strip those who have come to the stature of 
‘*Bosses’’ of a large part of their power for evil. 

The third measure named is one that has had less definite discussion, 
but is, as every one recognizes, not inferior in importance to any sub- 
ject of legislation likely to soon engage the attention of Congress. 
The time has come to approach the questions contained in the relations 
of the great corporations to the public. Undoubtedly they are delicate 
questions, and must be dealt with wisely and judiciously. Such a step 
as is here proposed would be not only in the interest of the public, but 
of legitimate and dona fide holders of stock in the corporations them- 
selves. It is felt on all hands that some protection to the latter class is 
almost as much called for as protection to the rights and interests of the 
public, and the establishment of a Department of the Government to 
have oversight of the whole subject is a natural and safe step. The 
powers of such a Department are found clearly provided for in the Con- 
stitution ; to what extent those powers should go is a subject for further 
consideration. 


We urge upon the gentlemen about to assemble in Washington, 
action, at this session, upon these three measures. All are present and 
pressing matters of business. To deal with them is the first duty of 
Congress. To vote the supply bills is mere detail procedure, requiring 
a certain number of hours of honest common-sense work; but to deal 
with these three urgent questions involves a statesmanlike understanding 
of the needs of the country, and a fair and sincere willingness to re- 





spond to the manifest will of the people. The approaching session will 
not be a long one, it is true, and it will be easy to waste it; on the 
other hand, there is time for a due consideration of those subjects of 
legislation to which public attention has been recently directed, and 
concerning which action is evidently asked. An earnest and energetic 
effort to deal with them will be evidence both of good sense and pa- 
triotic purpose. And it hardly need be said that nothing will do so 
much to reéstablish public confidence in the capacity of the Republi- 
can leadership as the demonstration that it is willing and able to 
meet the present demands of the country in such particulars as those 
which we have described. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


VERY student of early Norse history, in its relation to America, 
has turned with longing curiosity to the ice-locked coast of East- 
ern Greenland, for some trace of the old Norse settlements. It isknown 
that Norsemen passed over from Iceland to Greenland as early as A. D. 
986 ; that their colonies, following the example of Iceland, acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the King of Norway in 1261 ; and that a bishop 
of Greenland was appointed from 1161 as late as the sixteenth century. 
They seem to have settled to some extent on the West coast also, but it 
was the accumulation of icebergs on the eastern coast which finally led 
to the relinquishment of the whole country before the end of the fif- 
teenth century. Whether the colonists returned to Iceland and Norway, 
or perished of cold and hunger, or of the Black Death, is unknown. 
When the Dutch and the Danes began to visit the country in the seven- 
teenth century, they of course confined themselves to the more accessi- 
ble West coast, and here the Danish and the Moravian missionaries have 
labored. They found remains of old Norse buildings in one place, but 
their failure to learn of any on the East coast led to the view that it had 
not been settled, although the old Norse records, such as the ‘‘ Royal 
Mirror,’’ prove the contrary, and show that there were 170 Norse by- 
gars or hamlets and 12 churches in Greenland. 

At last a Moravian missionary, Rev. J. Brodbeck, in August of last 
year, reached a plain on the east coast, where he found traces of artifi- 
cial irrigation, and the ruins of stone houses of great size. In one of 
these, which measured 120 by 30 feet, he found stones which would re- 
quire the united efforts of ten men to move. The natives, who are still 
heathen, speak of these ruins as extending to 83° of north latitude, not 
continuously, but on favorable sites along the fjords. The discovery 
grows out of the purpose of these missionaries to Christianize the neg- 
glected Esquimaux of the east coast, in whom they think they firid 
traces of Norse blood. They are a more warlike race, and physically 
finer, than those of the west. 








TuaT President of the United States who held office from 1853 to 
1857 is known, like other men, by his surname, but it is funny enough 
to consider that this name was, and is, one thing in one part of the 
country, and quite another in other parts. The fact is brought to view 
in the volume of Mrs. Lyp1a Maria CuILp’s “ Letters,’’ recently pub- 
lished, where, referring to one of her anti-slavery pvems, a quarter of 
a century ago, she half apologizes for her use of ‘‘curse’’ in a certain 
stanza, observing that it was the only handy word she could get to 
rhyme with Pierce. Now, the fact is that this was Mrs. CuILp’s idea, 
as a Massachusetts woman. Had she come south and west of New Eng- 
land, to tell the people of the United States that the President’s name 
was ‘‘ Purse,’’ they would have laughed at her, undoubtedly. Their 
idea was and is that p-i-e-r-c-e, used as a surname, is of the same pro- 
nunciation as p-i-e-r-c-e, used as a word nearly synonymous with pen- 
etrate, and while it is true that SHERIDAN pronounced this latter word 
perse, all other authorities, substantially, differed, and called it peerce. 
The contrast of usage must be regarded as rather amusing, yet it exists 
to this day, and even the President, as we have remarked, is known by 
different names according to locality. The late eminent Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey, Professor BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 
(the two first vowels in his name being in reverse order from the Presi- 
dent’s) was called in Massachusetts Purse, and by the mass of the 
people elsewhere, Peerce. In 1852, a Democratic campaign song, 
which we yet remember, had for its its refrain a line— 


« We'll PoLK ’em and PIERCE ’em, and all,” 
but the song, we presume, was not in the list used by the New England 


Democracy, or they would have been confused: with the proposition of 
poking and ‘‘ pursing ’’ the Whig adherents of General Scorr. 





THE immigration, during the month of October, was less than in 
October of last year. This diminution was noticed also in the September 
figures, compared with those of the same month of 1881. It indicates 
that the great movement in this direction, so noticeable a few months 
ago, has passed its point of greatest volume. The arrivals last month 
were in all 45,665, as against 67,929 for October, 1881. Of the whole 
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number, 17,693 came from Germany, 7,659 from England and Wales, 
and only 3,415 from Ireland. The Irish element in America is destined 
to grow rapidly less, by proportion, hereafter, for its arrivals of recruits 
have become only a small per centage of the whole. 





= 


THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


TRANSIT of Venus is the passage of Venus across the disk of the 
sun. If the orbits of the planet were in the same plane with that 
of our earth, there would be a transit every time Venus completed her 
revolution with respect to us. As it is, sometimes she passes above and 
sometimes below the sun. Owing to certain peculiarities of the planets’ 
motions, the transits occur in pairs, the two of a pair being separated 
by a period of 8 years, while the pairs are distant from each other, al- 
ternately 10534 and 121% years. We are now approaching the second 
one of a pair, the first of which was widely observed in 1874. The 
next pair will be seen in the years 2004 and 2012. 

As a display it is not nearly so noteworthy an event as dozens of 
others of less variety. Its value rests almost entirely on the fact that it 
affords a means, of considerable accuracy, of determining the distance 
to the sun, which distance is the astronomical unit of measure, not only 
in the solar system, but to the stars also. 

It is not possible here to explain in detail the nature of the mathe- 
matical problem involved in the transit. It can only be said that two 
observers at different points on the earth, will see Venus projected at 
different points on the sun. The whole problem consists in measuring 
the distance between these two projections in angular measure, from 
which the value of a single second on the sun and of the sun’s diameter 
can be readily computed. His distance follows directly from his diam- 
eter. 

In this bare outline the process seems simple enough, but the many 
details of the work, the determination of the positions of the observers, 
the allowance for their motion about the axis of the earth, and forward in 
the earth’s orbit during the time of the transit, the motion of Venus 
and of the sun, and the measures of the photographs, complicate the 
work so greatly that the results of the transit of 1874 are not yet fully 
known, and it is safe to say that several years will elapse before any- 
thing definite will be published with regard to the deductions from the 
observations of next month. 

On the morning of December 6, 1882, Venus will enter on the disk 
of the sun. The telescopic observations will consist in noting tbe times 
(1) when the round dark ball of Venus first makes a notch on the solar 
disk ; (2) when it shows itself as a completed circle and the light of the 
sun first glimmers across behind its moving ball; (3) when it reaches 
the other side, and first joins its dark body to the darkness around the 
sun, and (4) when its retreating form finally leaves the disk. These 
four ‘‘ contacts ’’ must be very carefully watched, and their times to the 
nearest second determined. The regular observers sent out by the 
Transit of Venus Commission have all been practised on an artificial 
transit, which consists of a round black disk of tin, moving out 
from behind tin partitions across a bright background. The disk 
moves by clock-work, at about the rate of the real Venus, and many of 
the circumstances of the motion are the same. There is the same 
tremor of the light just before it shoots across at interval contact, 
which renders any exact determination of the time impossible, and the 
same inability to see the notch the first instant of its formation at exter- 
nal contact. But the artificial transit will not produce the effect of the 
real planet’s atmosphere, and the ‘‘ black drop,’’ a band of darkness 
which seems to join the dark planet to the edge of the disk for several 
seconds after it appears wholly projected on the sun, is not visible. 
Neither are the effects of diffraction, which make a light body appear 
larger than it really is. 

At Philadelphia the first contact will be at about 9.02 A. M.; the 
second about 9.23; the third about 3.00 P. M., and the fourth about 
3-21. Venus cannot be seen as she approaches the disk of the sun, un- 
less possibly a faint ring of light, due to the refraction of her atmos- 
phere, shall make her outline visible. When she is partly projected on 
the disk, a thread of light around her can doubtless be seen, owing to 
this cause. The first intimation of her coming will probably be the 
round notch cut from the disk of the sun. This notch will appear at a 
point 147° from the north point of the sun, measured around by way 
of the east. (It must be remembered that the north point of the sun 
is the point nearest the polar star.) The observer with a telescope must 
have the exact local time, and, if possible, the latitude and longitude. 
He must have an assistant to note and record the times as he calls out 
the phenomena. A shade glass must protect the eye, and a reflecting 
prism is essential on all telescopes over four inches in aperture. 

The instructions of the Transit of Venus Commission advise that all 
telescopes should be five or six inches in diameter, and that the eye- 
piece should magnify from 150 to 200 diameters; that there should be 
perfect repose for the eye between first and second contacts ; that just 
before the first internal contact the observer should repeatedly call out 
‘‘not yet,’’ and that the assistant should record the times; and that 
when Venus is fully recognized on the disk the word ‘‘ past’’ should 
be spoken. During the interval between the last ‘‘not yet’’ and the 








first ‘‘past’’ the contact will have occurred. The exact time of con- 
tact is given by the rule—so long as no light or undulation sweeps across 
the space which separates the black disk of Venus from the black sky 
outside, contact has not occurred, no matter if Venus does seem to be 
entirely within the outline of the sun. The first moment of such an 
undulation is the time to be taken. But all phenomena should be no- 
ted, and the time of each recorded. 

Besides the exact times of contact, watch should be carefully kept 
for the appearance of the atmosphere of Venus. David Rittenhouse, 
of Philadelphia, first observed this at the transit of 1769. When Venus 
was half on the sun, so as to cut a semicircle from his disk, he noticed 
a ring of light to surround the remaining portion of the planet so that 
its whole outline could be distinctly seen. He only, of ail the ob- 
servers, seems to have noticed this, and his statements were doubted 
till the transit of 1874 again revealed the phenomenon unmistakably. 

Again, it will be interesting to scan the sun to see if any satellite of 
Venus will keep it company as it journeys across. Many a time have 
supposed discoveries of a moon for Venus been made, but a century 
has now elapsed since the last announcement and it has not reappeared. 

In all probability, the astronomers of last century, with their im- 
perfect glasses, saw but the reflection of the planet from some of the 
pieces of their telescope. But it is not impossible that a black speck 
on the sun will reveal the lost satellite. 

Those who can not command the use of a telescope may see through 
a piece of smoked glass the dark round mass of the planet entering on 
the southeast and passing off on the southwest limb of the sun. 

But the main reliance of the American astronomers is on the pho- 
tographs of the Sun with Venus on it, which will be taken during the 
transit. It is probable that each of the eight parties sent out by the 
Commission will secure about two hundred photographs. These are 
taken at the focus of a lens about eight inches in diametor, set vertically. 
The Sun is reflected through this lens by a heliostat of unsilvered glass. 
The image of the sun thus formed forty feet from the lens is four inches 
in diameter. The part of the light after passing through the lens is 
covered with a wooden roof to cut out side light. The arrangement ts 
in reality a fixed telescope, in which the eye piece is dispensed with, and 
the tube is the wooden roof. The heliostat moves by clock work, which 
causes it to keep the sun reflected through the lens. In front of the 
sensitive plate is a glass covered with a reticule, which is photographed 
on the sun to detect any sliding of the film. A plumb line is also pho- 
tographed so that the vertical of the picture is correctly known. The 
scale is ascertained when the distance between the lens and the sensi- 
tive plate is definitely known, and distortion is guarded against by the 
accuracy of the curvature of the lens, and the accuracy of the flatness 
of the mirror. 

The plates, when finished, show Venus projected as a small round 
black circle on the light disk of the sun. That the sun on the picture 
does not show a very distinct outline, may be supposed by any one who 
has seen its trembling edge on many days of atmospheric disturbance. 
But as Venus is seen well-defined on the solar disk, it might be supposed 
it would be well defined on the photograph. Why this is not the case 
is not certainly known. One of the photographers suggests that the at- 
mosphere of the planet, while transparent to light, may extinguish some 
of the actinic rays, and so cause the gradual shading of the outline. 

When the plates are finished they are carefully measured, the object 
being to determine the exact distance between the centre of the sun and 
the centre of Venus. The instant that each photograph is taken is re- 
corded automatically by the motion of the slide which gives the expo- 
sure, and from the measures many independent determinations of the 
length of the chord which Venus describes during the transit become 
known. 

The transit will be widely observed. The $75,000 which Congress 
appropriated will put in the field eight parties, which are stationed re- 
spectively at Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, Santiago, Patagonia, 
New Mexico, Texas, Florida and Washington. The English, French 
and German Governments also send out a number of parties. Besides 
these, there will be many observations of contact and some photographs 
obtained at the various observatories of the United States. It is hardly 
possible that clouds will interfere at all the stations, widely scparated as 
they are. 

But will the results of 1882 be any gain over those of previous tran- 
sits? The observations of 1761 and 1769 showsuch a wide discrepancy 
that they did not make us certain as to the distance of the sun within 
about 4 million miles. The English observations of contacts in 1874 
narrow this down to 1% million. But this is a wide margin. So diffi- 
cult is it to compare observations made under different circumstances of 
atmosphere and instruments, so diverse are the phenomena seen and so 
various are the times recorded for them, that it is hardly likely that the 
most favorable results will do more than diminish the uncertainty. 
Fortunately, other, and probably better, means exist to solve the problem. 
Measures of Mars and the Asteroids at a point on the earth’s equator, 
and terrestrial determinations of the velocity of light, promise quite as 
much as the delusive transit of Venus. Yet so important to astronomy 
is the end to be gained that it will not do to omit any reasonable method 
of attaining it. Isaac SHARPLESS. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
HERE are very few grievances now that do not manage to find a 
voice, and at least appeal to popular sympathy, even if it is nor 
possible to obtain practical redress. But there are some grievances 
which affect a class individually rather than collectively, and are long 
silently endured because no one takes hold of the matter earnestly 
enough to make an effective reform, and because some grievances often 
seem to involve too closely the relations between individuals to admit 
of successful interference. Of late years in this country, the lighter 
periodical literature and the conversation of married women have 
teemed with detailed accounts of the insubordination, and exactions and 
general ‘‘ uppishness’’ of the servant class, so that most people have 
come to feel that house-holders are a universally wronged and suffer- 
ing body, and that the ‘‘ fourth estate’’ has reversed the old order and 
become tyrant in its turn. There is unfortunately plenty of truth in all 
that they say, and they have at least the emotional relief of telling their 
wrongs to a sympathizing public. But if any one will take the trouble 
to walk one or twice through the long, sad, white monotonous wards of 
any great city hospital he will become conscious that there is another 
side to the question. A large proportion of the occupants of those 
clean, dreary little beds in the female wards are servants, young girls 
or women still under middle life, either dying ‘by long and painful 
stages, or slowly recovering from some disease that has shattered their 
constitution for life, and, in too many cases, these women are distinctly 
the victims of over-work and unfeeling exactions. Weall know—we could 
hardly fail to, we hear it so often—what a roomy, rich, comfortable 
country America is, and how it is the paradise of the working classes. 
It is all this, rich, roomy and comfortable, and a good place for the 
working classes, and if exceptions prove the rule, this rule may be con- 
sidered abundantly proved. 

Of course, among the servants who meet this melancholy fate there 
are some of originally defective constitution, and these statements do 
not apply to them, nor to such servants as live in wealthy families or 
with people of easy means, where there are enough servants to do the 
work, however elaborate it may be; but such houses are always a small 
proportion, and in every city there are many hundreds of families of 
very limited means and unlimited social aspirations, and it is to those 
miserable aspirations that the unfortunate servants often fall victim. 
There are many hundreds of families with narrow incomes, but incomes 
quite sufficient to live in comfort in a modest and unpretentious style, 
who insist upon appearing to live on the same scale as their neighbor, 
(and everyone has such a neighbor) who has twice their income. The 
women must of course dress handsomely and expensively, that is now 
the first essential of existence, and if they entertain it must always be in 
a certain style, more or less elegant according to the standard they 
accept, but still always beyond what they can legitimately afford, and 
the chief economy is very apt to be exercised in the small details which 
constitute the comfort of life and the number of servants kept. In 
former days, among people so situated, the mistress and daughters did a 
large share of the household work themselves, and considered it a legiti- 
mate and natural occupation, and were much sounder in healthand more 
honest in heart from it. Now, many of these women are delicate in 
health, or have become fine ladies, and their labor is confined to elab- 
orating the wonderful costumes in which they delight io appear, while 
the whole of the household drudgery, which is infinitely complicated 
by unsuccessful attempts at elegance, falls upon one or two servants, 
and by paying somewhat higher wages they consider themselves fairly 
entitled to extract from one human being the work of three. The same 
woman is often expected to be at once cook, chambermaid, laundress 
and waitress, and sometimes also to combine the trifling duties of nurse 
with these numerous other functions. The consequence is, the poor 
drudge is kept running from one half-finished task to another from early 
morning till late at night, without rest or intermission, and without 
even the satisfaction of well-done work from such slovenly labor. In 
spite of their menial capacity, these unfortunate maids-of-all-work are 
human, and after five or six years of such strain the system gives way 
and the woman goes off to the hospital, where her savings will just keep 
her till she dies, or is sent out with a broken constitution, to begin again 
with a similar result. Such work is in many respects more severe than 
that of a laborer’s wife, as, though the variety of her duties may be as 
great, they are much more simple, and she soon makes her children help 
in a thousand little ways, and then there is no merciless standard of 
elegance to be maintained. This sort of household oppression is much 
more frequent in small towns than in large cities. In small towns the 
social standard is rigid; they generally contain only a few people of 
large means, and everybody of small means strives to approach this 
single standard as nearly as possible, even at the cost of making life an 
intolerable strain. This is one of the most repulsive features of Amer- 
ican civilization, and one which seems terribly on the increase. A love 
of show may be forgiven to a very young nation, as partaking of ‘‘the 
savage passion for ornament,’’ but a love of shams undermines all noble 
qualities of heart and character. There is no other country in the 
world where this forced, false sort of life exists to anything like the same 
extent. England, with all its snobbishness and servility, has less of it, 
and the life of the humbler middle classes in England is more honest 





and simple than that of the same class of people here. The standard 
of elegance is too hopelessly out of their reach, and they recognize their 
position and live contentedly and simply, according to their means. 
Nothing can be more undignified and contemptible than the constant 
harassing wear and tear that is expended to keep up a certain false ap- 
pearance which, after all, gains no thanks and deceives nobody. 

It sounds very fair and encouraging when we read that all the immi- 
grants are taken up as fast as they come in, but some of them probably 
little recognize the life to which they are going. It is a common prac- 
tice for farmers to go to the modern labor-market of Castle Garden, as 
they did to the fair in more primitive times, and hire one or two rosy 
able-bodied girls. In a great majority of cases they are taken off to 
large farms and set to do dairy-work, beginning at four o’clock in the 
morning by milking thirty or forty cows, and then standing all day long 
in a damp, cold spring-house, washing pans and going through the pro- 
gramme of dairy-work. Perpetual wet feet and dragged skirts have in 
the course of time their legitimate result, and that result is too often the 
hospital. Consumption, Bright’s disease, dropsical affections, varicose 
veins, and innumerable internal complications are some of the results of 
this system of undivided labor. The greed of the farmer is proverbial, and 
if he can get his work done for woman’s wages he will not pay a man’s, 
so when one poor victim breaks down he sends her off and gets another. 
This is no extravagant picture, but a moderate statement of what even 
a superficial investigation of hospital cases will disclose. Very few peo- 
ple mean to be inhuman, but they forget that servants are flesh and 
blood, with the weaknesses common to humanity, and cannot be war- 
ranted to stand strains like a piece of cast-iron. . 





LITERATURE. 
MALLOCK'S SOCIAL EQUALITY. 


T is pleasant to find Mr. W. H. Mallock abandoning the ré/e of liter- 
ary gladiator, to take up that of the advocate of opinions he really 
holds. In his first four books he, although an avowed sceptic, put him- 
self forward as the champion of religious convictions of the most definite 
kind, and this he did with so much smartness and literary deftness, that 
not even the elaborate impertinence of his ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’ could 
prevent some good people from regarding him as a sort of defender of 
the faith. But his second novel finished his repute in that quarter, and 
seems to have forced him to give up the amusing but unprofitable busi- 
ness of a mercenary in the world of letters. This, at least, is the con- 
struction we put upon his ‘‘ Social Equality ’’ (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), in which he professes to give us a chapter in ‘‘a missing 
science.’’ If the book be in good faith, this is what it means. But 
who can be sure that a writer with Mr. Mallock’s record is ever writing 
in good faith? May he not be writing here, also, as a rhetorical and 
literary exercise, to show how much can be said for old Toryism, as he 
did before in the case of Roman Catholicism? Weadmit the dubiety of the 
matter, but we incline to think that our author at last is in good earnest. 
As for Mr. Mallock’s “‘ new science,’’ we think it is neither new nor 
scientific. It is an attempt to construct a sociology upon the basis of 
the supposed principle of inequality. Mr. Mallock writes with singu- 
lar looseness, and no attempt to define terms. He asserts, for instance, 
that ‘‘ social equality ’’ is the demand of modern democracy,—the de- 
mand which unites Mr. John Bright and Mlle. Louise Michel. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Bright never entertained such an idea; we doubt if even 
Mlle. Michel did. Mr. Mallock takes no pains to understand those 
whom he undertakes to controvert. No leader of modern democracy 
objects to social inequalities which rest upon substantial reasons. They 
do not insist that Victor Hugo and his Gavroche shall be thought to 
occupy the same social level. All that they ask is that Gavroche sha'l 
have his chance in life; that, so far as society can prevent it, he shail 
not be left to grow up in the abject ignorance and almost bestiality 
which now characterize the have-nots of great cities and of many rural 
districts, but shall be given the start in bringing out the qualities which 
lie in possibility in every human child. 

Our American equality in law means just what Mr. Bright means. 
It means the levelling up of legal status, so that every man shall be 
equal before the law, and the Garfields and Lincolns shall have the op- 
portunity to come to the top. It does not mean that every man shall 
weigh exactly the same in society. It means that no arbitrary social 
brand shall be placed on a man, like the stamp on our silver dollars, 
to make him legal tender for more than the stuff that is in him. 

What makes us think Mr Mallock more in earnest than formerly, 
is the absence of any pretence at high principle in this new book. In 
earlier performances, the presence and the potency of spiritual elements 
as social forces was insisted upon ad mauseam. But since Mande- 
ville’s ‘‘ Fable of the Bees,’’ no more cynical estimate of average - 
motive has been given to the world than in this volume. 

But while, in Emerson’s phrase, the book is ‘‘a very poor pretence 
in itself, it has a value as a criticism upon things of more importance."’ 
Its criticisms of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s social theories, while by no means 
the most important that have been made, have their value, As usual, 
the style is incisive and brilliant. 
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Lano’s ‘‘ HELEN or Troy.’’—To make a book about ‘‘ Helen of 
Troy’’ (By A. Lang. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) that shall 
combine a reasonable adherence to the Homeric legends with the fresh- 
ness of treatment necessary to render it enjoyable reading, would seem 
at first sight to be a most difficult undertaking. The ground has been 
gone over so thoroughly in the many excellent translations that an ori- 
ginal English poem on the subject must take its flight heavily handi- 
capped. It will be generally admitted, however, that Mr. Lang pos- 
sesses peculiar qualifications for the task, not only by reason of his 
acute perception of Homer, as evidenced in his transcription of the Odys- 
sey, but in virtue of a fine and distinctly original poetic power. Nor 
will the reader of the ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China’’ find any reason to re- 

et Mr. Lang’s incursion into this more pretentious field. He has, 
indeed, succeeded in producing a narrative poem which, viewed apart 
from preconceived ideas of its subject, is at once excellent in construc- 
tion, artistic in treatment, and musical in its versification. Throughout 
the six books into which the story is divided, there is a sustained power 
that never permits the interest to flag, and,—what is yet more rare,—a 
felicity of expression which invests the less stirring portions of the 
narrative with a poetic beauty equal to that of the purely dramatic inci- 
dents. 

When, however, we come to analyze Mr. Lang’s work by the light 
of mythological tradition, we are struck with what appears to be a de- 
termination to apotheosize the heroine. Whatever may have been 
Helen’s physical perfections, men have not generally regarded her as an 
accepted type of conjugal fidelity or as a safe model of chastity; yet 
Mr. Lang argues with all the vehemence of the special pleader for her 
freedom from personal dishonor. She figures throughout as the victim 
of what we moderns call circumstance, but what, in a truer Archaic 
spirit, may be termed Olympian machinations. If she errs, the blame 
is transferred in the lump to the shoulders of Aphrodite, who was badly 
enough mixed up in the Trojan business, in all conscience, without bur- 
dening her with the personal escapades of the wayward Helen. The 
latter, according to Mr. Lang, is as comfortably translated to Elysium 
in the arms of the forgiving Menelaus, as though the incident of her 
flight with Paris had never occurred. 

A quotation may serve at once to set forth Mr. Lang’s conception 
of his heroine’s character and to exemplify the grace of his versifi- 
cation : 

“Behold, my heart is purer than the plume 
Upon the stainless pinions of the swan, 
And thou wilt smirch and stain it with the fume 
Of all thy hateful lusts Idalian. 
My name shall be a hissing that a man 
Shall smile to speak, and women curse and hate, 


And on my little child shall come a ban, 
And all my lofty home be desolate.” 





‘¢Qur ConTINENT’’ Liprary.—The first number of the series of 
works promised as reprints from the columns of Our Continent, ‘‘ Un- 
der Green Apple Boughs’’ (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), 
gives pleasing promise of those yet to come. Appreciative readers of 
the Ainslee books (and who that caters for the entertainment of children 
has not shared their pleasure in that delightful little hero?) and of Mrs. 
Campbell’s other juveniles, will watch with a species of persondl inter- 
est her first essay in the novel proper. They will find in it much felicity 
of style and elaborate and delicate character-painting, applied in sev- 
eral instances to quite original types of character. The dreamy pro- 
fessor, his high-minded and self-sacrificing sister, and the quaint and 
learned German Geike are extremely good in their various ways, and 
some of the side characters, especially the Yankeefied negroes, are de- 
lightfully graphic. Sylvia, the heroine, however, though drawn with 
great elaboration, fails to make a vivid impression upon the reader, and 
her story, as an anonymous shipwrecked child succeeding finally to 
wealth and station in spite of the machinations of the villain, is quite 
of the conventional type. Her abduction by Frederick is not very 
much more novel, and gives an unpleasant tone to the latter part of the 
book, quite out of keeping with the earlier portions. It is not in these 
features that Mrs. Campbell’s work shows its strength and excellence, 
but in the characterizations already mentioned. The illustrations of 
the book carry out the spirit of the text very happily. ‘‘The mourn- 
ing Clam-man’’ is as droll in his pictorial as in his dramatic presenta- 
tion. A short extract, setting forth the bereavement which brought the 
Clam-man to such a depth of rusty crape, will give a fair idea of the 
felicity of the incidental sketches which are so plentiful and so graphic : 

‘«Ts’t a near relation ?’’ asked Aunt Mary, sympathetically. 

‘* Not as you might say,’’ the old man answered slowly. ‘‘ She wasn’t 
no kin when I marr’d her, but we’ve lived together over thirty year an’ 
I can’t get used to bein’ alone. It comes hard cookin’, too. I ain’t 
noways handy ‘bout house. My old woman she was, an’ set a sight o’ 
store by hum, my old woman did.” 

“Your children ought to look out for you,’’ Aunt Mary said; 
‘*that’s their duty now.”’ : 

“They couldn’t,”’ said the old man plaintively; ‘‘ bein’ as they 
haii’t never been born; we didn’t never have no children. 
sparrow on the house top.’ 





I'm a lone | 





When the mourner returns next month to report himself remarried 
to ‘‘a stirrin, forehanded woman with five children an’ eight pigs,’’ 
Aunt Mary remarks : 

‘¢ Ain’t women fools?—Every woman thinks she must hitch to some 
man if he ain’t nothin’ but a clothes-pin in trousers.”’ 





CaLDECOT?T’s ILLUSTRATIONS TO WASHINGTON IRvING.—Mr. R. Cal- 
decott is recognized as one of the first of English illustrators. He has 
a gift of expression and an imaginative power which would have 
made him a great painter, but he seems to prefer to serve the larger 
public in work which reaches multitudes who never see the inside of pic- 
ture galleries. His illustrations to children’s books are supreme in their 
kind, distancing even Kate Greenway’s tame but pretty pictures of chil- 
dren. We know of nothing in the range of illustrative art that exceeds 
the pathos of his ‘‘ Babes in the Wood,”’ or the broad fun of his pictures 
to Goldsmith’s ‘*‘ Mad Dog.’’ 

Some time ago he illustrated, for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., handsome 
editions of the “‘ Old Christmas’’ part of Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch 
Book,’’ and its continuation in ‘Bracebridge Hall.’’ Following the 
new fashion of very cheap editions—set first in America—the publishers 
have brought out a sixpenny edition of each, with these admirable illus- 
trations printed in the text. The text is admirably suited for illustra- 
tion. It is a study of Old England in the opening decades of the cen- 
tury, an England which was vanishing, even when Mr. Irving saw it, 
under the combined forces of Evangelicalism, manufactures and Radi- 
calism. Bracebridge Hall is the seat of an old-fashioned Tory squire, 
who loved to gather around him the most characteristic elements—per- 
sonal and impersonal—that were to be found in English life. Mr. 
Caldecott therefore has a thousand opportunities, and he has embraced 
them con amore. ‘The types of English country life of a by-gone age— 
the squire, the high and dry antiquarian parson, the housekeeper, the 
general from India, the handsome young officer in service and in 
love, the pretty girls, the quaint servants, the self-important farmers, 
and the country bumpkins—are depicted as only an English artist with 
a love for the human picturesque could have drawn them. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FLOWER-DE-LucE. By Henry W. Longfellow. (Reproduced in Fac-Simile from the 
Original MS.) Illustrated by Isaac Sprague. $1.50. S. E. Cassino, Boston. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: His Lire, GENIUS, AND WritiNcs. By W. Sloane Ken- 
nedy. Pp. 311. $1.50. S. E. Cassino, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.) 

THE MopDERN HaGar. 
In two Volumes; pp. 369-402. $1.00 per vol. 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

SILK AND THE SILK-WorM. A Complete Work of Instruction on Silk Culture. By 
Nellie Lincoln Rossiter. Pp. 25. $0.25. Published by the Author, Philadei- 
phia. 

Unper Lock AND Key; oR ALt’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. A Novel. 
Speight. Pp. 389. $0.75. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

THe PuBLIsHERS’ TRADE-ListT ANNUAL. 1882. (Tenth Year.) Pp. 2236. $2. 
F. Leypoldt, New York. 

THE NATURE AND FORM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT FOUNDED IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. By Hon. Geo. Shea. Pp. 82. $0.75. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MoraVIAN Missions. Twelve Lectures by Augustus C. Thompson, D.D. Pp. 516. 
$2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

Poems OF AMERICAN Patriotism. By J, Brander Matthews. Pp. 285, §1. 50. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. V. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D. Pp. 420. 
$1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

Tue BEGINNINGS OF HiIsTOoRY, ACCORDING TO THE BIBLE AND THE TRADITIONS OF 
ORIENTAL Peopes. From the Creation of Man to The Deluge. By Francois 
Lenormant. With an Introduction by Francis Brown. Pp. 588. $250. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

PAUL AND Persis ; or, The Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk Valley. By Mary 
E. Brush. Pp. 228. $1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

THREE VASSAR GIRLS ABROAD. 


A Drama. By Charles M. Clay. (The Kaaterskill Series.) 
George W. Harlan & Co., New 


By T. W. 


Rambles of Three College Girls on a Vacation Trip 
through France and Spain. By Lizzie W. Champney. (Illustrated.) Pp. 236. 
$1.co. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A ReELicious ENCYCLOPEDIA: or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Practical Theology. Based on the Real-Encyklopadie of Herzog, Plitt, and 
Houck. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D. Volumel. Pp. 847. $6.00 
to $12.00. (By subscription only.) Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

SPARE Hours. By John Brown, M. D., [etc.]. Third series. Lock & Sydenham and 
Other Papers. Pp. 368. $1.60. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Letrers oF LypIA Maria CHILD; with a Biographical Introduction by John G. 
Whittier, and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips. Pp. 280. $1.50. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott &Co., Philadelphia.) 

Hixpv PuitosopHy. The Bhagavad Gita, or the Sacred Way. A Sanskrit Philo. 

sophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, by John Davis, M. A. (Cantab.) 

208. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philedelphin sree 7 Pa L0., 
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SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

*,* This Department of Tus American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 
pr dings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 
the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof, Angelo 
Heilprin, 








Meeting of Nov, 21st.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President in the chair. Mr, Jacob 
Wortman made a communication on Ursus amplidens (Leidy), a species of fossil bear, 
described in 1853 from the fragment of a jaw. After briefly reviewing the varying 
dental characters of the Ursida, the geographical distribution of these animals, and 
the modification of general structure that accompanies this distribution, the speaker 
gave it as his opinion that the species in question was merely a variety of the grizzly- 
bear (Ursus ferox), the range of whose dental variation would embrace the supposed 
aberrant form of molar tooth in U. amplidens. It was considered not impossible that 
the form was actually identical with the variety of grizzly found on the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The views of Mr. Wortman were endorsed by the President. 

Professor Thomas Meehan called attention to a number of seedless persimmons, 
received from a tree which grew in the midst of other trees bearing fruit with seeds. 
The explanation usually given by botanists, to account for the occurrence of such seed- 
less fruits—namely, the perfection of the pericarp without fertilization of the seeds— 
was considered to be, in the present instance, inadequate. The speaker believed that 
the flowers had actually been pollenized, but thit the seeds had not been developed or 
perfected, owing to an imperfection in the ovary. As bearing upon this question, it 
was pointed out that in the banana, which is invariably seedless, fully staminate {1 »wers 
are always to be found in some portion of the raceme. 

Mr. C. Townsend referred to the rapid and renewed replacing of lost fangs in the 
rattlesnake. 

Nominations for the election of officers for the ensuing year will be made at the 
next meeting, Nov. 28. 





NOTES. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor, the well-known scientific author, in a contribution to Mature 
on the origin of the British vernal flora, argues that this flora must be governed 
in its existence by conditions similar to those which govern the maintenance of 
plants on elevated mountain summits, #.¢., Alpine plants. In other words, since height 
above the sea-level is considered to be climatically equivalent to northern latitudes, so 
in like manner may seasonal occurrence be its equivalent as well. This equivalence, 
it is contended, is shown by the fact that the earliest plants to bloom among the British 
vernal flora are genera peculiarly arctic or Alpine. Such are species of Fotentilia, 
Stelieria, Saxifraga, Chrysoplenium, Draba, Ranunculus, Cardamine, Alsine, etc. 
In some instances, as in the abundant Chrysoplenium oppositifolium and C. alterni- 
folium, the plants blossom in March or April, whereas, in the region within the arctic 
circle, these same plants do not flower until June or July, and sometimes not until 
August. With them, therefore, seasonal blossoming is equivalent to northern latitude, 
as regards the thermal conditions under which they flower. “In every instance it will 
be found that the blossoming of the species of the above genera necessarily takes place 
in Great Britain two or three months earlier than within the polar circle. May we 
not therefore contend that we owe our English vernal flora to the same causes as dis- 
tributed our English Alpine plants, and that they are as much protected, by being able 
to flower earlier in the year, as if they had beeu located on the tops of high hills and 
mountains ? ” 

Professor Alphonse Milne-Edwards, the director of the “Travailleur” deep-iea 
dredging expedition, in an address on oceanic exploration recently delivered before the 
French Academy, declared that the jelly-like substance which is spread or found over 
a considerable portion of the oceanic bottom, and which, under the designation of 
Bathybius had been considered by some naturalists to represent the simplest form of 
living ma‘ter—a sort of intermedium between animate and inanimate bodies—was in 
reality a mucous excretion from certain sponges and zodphotes, whose tissues came in 
rude contact with the dredging apparatus. The Aathydius, which has too much 
occupied the scientific world, will thus have to descend from its pedestal and be con- 
signed to oblivion.” 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the young African traveller and geologist, who accompanied 
the late Keith Johnston in his explorations of the dark continent, and who, on the 
death of this geographer, took charge of and so successfuily conducted the expedition 
to the lake region, is about to undertake, under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, another tour of exploration to the same inhospitable country. The 
field of the new expedition lies to the east and north-east of the Victoria N’yanza, and 
special atiention is to be directed toward an examination of the mountain peaks Kili- 
ma-njaro and Kenia. 

The question as to the former existence of an “ Atlantis,” or ancient continent that 
once occupied a considerable portion of what is now the Atlantic Ocean, seems on a 
fair way to be again revived by geologists. It will be known to our readers that by 
many of the more eminent expounders of geological science, and more particularly the 
late Sir Charles Lyell, it has been maintained that every portion of the earth's surface 
that is now land was at some time or other during the evolutions of the planet water, 
and ger contra, every portion that is now water was at one time land. Evidence as 
to the latter point, with special reference to the Atlantic Ocean, was considered to be 
afforded by the numerous islands—Tristan d’Acunha, Ascension, St. Paul, Cape de 
Verde, Azores, Iceland—which at intervals stud the surface of the waters, and whose 
bases are planted on a submarine ridge which traverses (at an average depth of about 





10,000 feet,) the oceanic bed in a general longitudinal direction from north to south. 
These islands, it was contended, were the remains of a continent, now destroyed, 
From various considerations connected with sedimentations, the evolution of conti- 
nental areas, and the distribution of organic life over the surface of the globe, certain 
naturalists and geologists, and notably Dana, Darwin, Geikie, Wallace, and the late Sir 
Wyville Thomson, were constrained to question the validity of the assumption of an 
alternation of terrestial and oceanic areas, and numerous facts were brought forward 
to prove that such a condition of things could never have existed. Conclusive evidence 
on this point was considered to be afforded by the circumstance that no fragment of 
any truly continental rock had been discovered on any of the oceanic islands mentioned, 
which in all instances were found to be of volcanic origin, and to have acquired their 
present prominent elevations above the sea-level by having been gradually built up 
through successive eruptions in precisely the manner of sub-aerial or continental 
volcanoes. 

M. Renard, the eminent Belgian petrographer, to whom has been delegated the 
examination of a considerable portion of the rock specimens obtained by the officers of 
the “ Challenger ” circumnavigating expedition, in a memoir, recently published, on the 
petrology of St. Paul’s island inclines to the opinion that the rocks of this island, whose 
exact nature had thus far been a matter of controversy among petrographers, are not of 
volcanic origin, and that they belong to the series of crystalline schists. Granting this 
relationship, it would be necessary to concede that at one time these rocks had been 
covered by a vast accumulation of rock deposit through whose removal they are now 
made visible. If such actually was the case, the strongest positive evidence would be 
afforded tending to prove that the islands of St. Paul are in reality the fragments of a 
disrupted continental mass, and that at one time, consequently, the continent of South 
America extended fully 500-600 miles further eastward (or to the position now occu- 
pied by the rocks in question) than at the present time. Professor Archibald Geikie, 
the Director General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, review- 
ing the work of M. Renard, maintains, however, that with all deference to the 
competent Belgian authority, “the balance of proof is decidedly in favor of the volcanic 
origin of the rock. To sum up the reasoning we may infer that, judging 
from the structure of other oceanic islands, the material comprising the rock of St. 
Paul should be of volcanic origin; this inference is confirmed by chemical and micro- 
scopical analysis, and especially by the discovery of a minute structure in the rock 
identical with that of many lavas, though a similar structure can be recognized in 
some schists; the islets of St. Paul furnish therefore no evidence of an ancient land 
having formerly existed in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean ; on the contrary, they have 
probably been built up on the submarine Atlantic ridge by long continued volcanic 
eruption like the other islands of the same Ocean.” 

From various experiments made upon the hearing power of bees, the results of 
which were communicated to the Linnean Society, at the meeting held on the 2d of 
this month, Sir John Lubbock seems inclined to the opinion that the auditory sense of 
these insects is but very imperfectly developed, or, at any rate, that the sounds to which 
the human ear is most sensible, are but barely, if at all, recognizable by them. Bees 
that had been trained to visit a mass of honey, near which a musical box was kept 
playing, failed to discover the same when it, together with the musical box, was re- 
moved (from sight) only a short distance from its normal position. When the honey 
was once pointed out to them, however, they again readily reached the place, of their 
own accord. As to the received notion that the swarming of these insects was influ- 
enced by clanging kettles, Mr. Lubbock suggests that, granting the circumstance, 
which is by no means proved, it is probable that what the bees hear are not the loud, 
low sounds, but the higher overtones at the verge of or beyond our range of hearing. 

The death of Professor Henry Draper, son of the late John William Draper, the 
distinguished physicist and chemist, is announced as having taken place in New York 
City on the 20th instant. Professor Draper, who held the chairs of physiology and 
analytical chemistry in the University of the City of New York, was, at the time of his 
death, in his 46th year. He devoted much attention to the photographic and spectro. 
scopic examination of the moon and other heavenly bodies, and possessed in his 
observatory at Hastings, on the Hudson, one of the largest and most powerful telescopes 
in the United States. 

We also regret to record the deaths of Prof. Marino Palmieri, professor of physics in 
the Naples University, well known to scientists and to tourists in the Neapolitan region 
as the director of the seismological observatory “. Vesuvius ; of Dr. F. H. 
Troschel, professor of zodlogy at Bonn, Germany, and author and edit r of numerous 
malacological works and treatises; and of the distinguished crnithologist J. T. Rein- 
hardt, professor of zoology in the University of Copenhagen, and inspector of the Natural 
History Museum of that city. 








PARISIAN LITERARY NEWS. 
Paris, November 1. 

HE French publishers are now very active and new books are appearing almost 
every day. This activity will continue throughout the month of November, and 

then during December and January there will be a lull as far as books of general litera- 
ture are concerned, The market during that period being entirely absorbed by gaudily-at- 
tired volumes for New Year’s gifts, /ivres d’etrennes as they arecalled. The first book 
which I have to notice this week is a new edition of Quevedo’s picturesque romance 
“Pablo de Segovie,” illustrated with numerous designs by Daniel Vierge. Bibliophils are 
aware of the fantastic prices now paid for M. de Chevigné’s « Contes Remois,” illustrated 
by Meissonier. The day will come when Vierge’s “ Pablo” will have the same honors. 
The illustrations are marvels of ingenuity, imagination, malice, finesse. ‘ Paolo de 
Segovie,” it must be admitted, lends itself admirably to illustration and Vierge, being 
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a Spaniard, has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the work. The impressions of the 
book on Chinese and Holland paper are very fine. Vierge, who at the early age of 
thirty had conquered his place as the first of contemporary illustrators, was struck with 
paralysis two years ago, and there seemed no hope of his recovery. Unfortunately, 
he had not quite finished Pablo when the paralysis came upon him, so that the last six, 
out of twenty-three, chapters of the volume are unillustrated. The tirage ae luxe 
of the book runs from Nos. 1-105. (1 Vol. 8vo. Paris: Bonhoure.) 

A book which will interest specialists is «La Bibliographie de l’escrime ancienne 
et Moderne,” by Vigeant; “Maitre d’Armes 4 Paris,” an elegant little volume printed 
by Motteroz, the great printer of the day. Vigeant, who is very learned in his art, 
both theoretically and practically, has drawn up an annotated and analytical catalogue 
of books of ali epochs and all countries relating to the handling of the sword, the 
rapier and the sabre in single combat. Vigeant announces also the forthcoming publication 
of two other volumes illustrated with wood and copper engravings: “Un Matltre 
d’armes sous la Restoration,” and an oblong quarto, “ L’Art de l’épée.” 

Rouveyre & Blond announce a volume for bibliophils, « L’Art de former une biblio- 
théque,” by M. Jules Richard, some of the chapters of which have appeared in the 
Figaro. There will be copies on Chinese and Japanese paper, for the amateurs. 

An important artistic publication is being prepared by I. Baudry, entitled “ Les 
meubles d’Art du mobilier national.” The work will consist of a hundred folio 
plates reproducing, by Dujardin’s process of heliogravure en faille douce, the finest spe- 
cimens of the styles of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. contained in the Garde 
Meuble and in the national palaces of the Elysée, the Louvre, Versailles, Trianon, Fon- 
tainebleau, Compiégne and Pau. The objects reproduced will comprise furniture, bronze 
and mounted ceramic pieces and furnishing appliances in general. The plate will be 
accompanied by one hundred and sixty descriptive and historical monographs and by 
a general introduction by M. Williamson, curator of the Garde Meuble. 

Another volume for specialists is “Les régiments sous Louis XV.,” by Lucien 
Mouillard*(1 vol. Libraire Militaire Dumaine). M. Mouillard has worked carefully 
in the library of the Dépét de guerre, collected a quantity of valuable information and 
above all represented each regiment, each flag, each costume in a series of chromo- 
lithographic plates. For those who are interested in the eighteenth century, and they 
form, I imagine, a very numerous class, M. Mouillard’s book will prove of great 
interest. 

Dentu & Charpentier have published the fourth volume of Alphonse Daudet’s com- 
plete works, in the illustrated 8 vo. edition. The new volume contains “Le Petit 
Chose,” together with a preface giving the history of the book, which is, says Daudet, 
“an echo of my childhood and youth.” The preface is like the preface of the preced- 
ing volumes of his edition, a chapter of autobiography. 

Charpentier, as usual, issues a quantity of novels by unknown authors: “Jean 
Goyon,” by A. Brantes; “ Léonie Chambard,” by Paul Vignet; “Marca,” by Jeanne 
Mairet. Jeanne Mairet is the pseudonym of Mme. Bigot, the daughter of the Ameri- 
can painter Healy, who makes a specialty of painting royal visages. Charpentier, too, 
is the publisher of “ Mes Souvenirs,” a volume of collected sketches in which, in the 
midst of an elegant flux of words, the poet Theodore de Banviflle has recorded his 
reminiscences of Hugo, Heine, Gautier, Balzac, Daumier, Janin, Baudelaire, etc. 
Amongst Paul Ollendorff’s new publications, I notice a new translation of Edgar Poe’s 
“Contes Grotesques,” containing eight tales not in Baudelaire’s translation. The title 
page is formed of a strange design by Odilon Redon. Ollendorff also publishes a little 
volume by Coquelin, the actor of the Comédie-Francaise, “ L’ Arnolphe de Moliére,” 
an interesting study. 

I merely notice, in passing, the production at the Gymnase last week of a new play 
by Octave Feuillet, “Un Roman Parisien.” The piece may, and probably wilf, prove a 
financial success; but, although the work of a man whose name is famous in literature, 
it has no special literary merit and it deserves no attention as a psychological, moral or 
social study. In fact it is rather a romance than a play and a romance where incidents, 
plot, characters, denouement are all entirely conventional and directed purely by the 
illogical caprice of the author. Th. C. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


N Germany, where the flight of a canary or the loss of a handkerchief leads to an 
I opera or a novel, one does not look for much depth of plot, or for any of that detailed 
analysis of motive which distinguishes the recent type of English novel. There- 
fore, “A Noble Name” (From the German of Claire Von Glimer; by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) does not disappoint us. On the 
contrary, as a contrast to many of the same school, it is pleasant and refreshing. 
Johanna, the heroine, is a fine character brought into relief against the frivolous and 
rather duplex Magelone. The Freiherr commands our respect, despite his bad temper, 
and Johann Leopold has our affection. But one is forced to wish that the author had 
not been so redundant, and when it is considered how greatly Mrs. Wistar’s excellent 
English must have modified this very German defect, the thought of what “ Die Doen- 
ninghausen” must have been in the original becomes alarming. In regard to the 
translation, we need only say that it is quite equal to anything Mrs. Wistar has given us, 
and further commendation would be superfluous. 


That Miss Alcott can write nothing that children do not like to read, is no less an 
axiom than that the king can do no wrong, and has a much larger amount of truth in 
it; therefore, there is little doubt that « Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag,” containing “ An Old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving,” etc., By Louisa M, Alcott, author of “ Little Women,” etc., 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.) will have all the popularity of its predecessors of the same title. 
So much the better for all the juvenile world, which will find in this, as in the other 
works of its author, nothing to harm and much to instruct and improve, as well as to 
interest and please. This is the sixth volume of the series, and its completion as the 
“ Scrap Bag” is now announced to be full. 


«“ Half the things I meet with in this world,” says King Charles, in « Woodstock,” 
remind me of the ‘ Comées de Commére L’ Oye’” Others have had the same impression 





of those well-known nursery rhymes, from the philosopher who turned the “ four and 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie” into a sure myth, to the historian who gave a 
political significance to “ Jack Horner ;” but they have never been moralized spiri- 
tualized so completely successfully as in “ Mother Goose for Old Folks,” by Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), which now reappears in a new 
revised and enlarged edition. The illustrations are by Hoppin, and are good accom- 
paniments to the text,—the necessary, if not the best, office of an illustration. 


In the preface to “ Quintus Claudius, a Romance of Imperial Rome,” by Ernest 
Eckstein, from the German, by Clara Bell (New York: W. S. Gottsberger), the author 
remarks that the period of Imperial rule in Rome bears, in its whole aspect, a stronger 
resemblance to the nineteenth century than perhaps any other epoch before the Refor- 
mation. Toa certain extent this is true, and it may be because of a similar general 
truth that historical romance usually carries a greater charm and seems to appeal more 
directly to modern human experience in proportion as the length of perspective is 
increased. Certainly the readers of this book will not regret that Herr Eckstein has 
gone back to the beginning of the Christian Era to gather his material, for there is 
about thé romance that peculiar atmosphere of distance which art, of itself, can hardly 
supply. The notes are very full, so full, indeed, that a systematic perusal of them, 
apart from the text, would be found very instructive reading—while the story, which 
is hung upon the framework of history, is well told and interesting, at times reaching 
really dramatic offects, as in the episode of the Emperor Domitian. The translation 
appears to have been conscientiously made, and the publisher has given it a tasteful 
and attractive dress. 


The desire for autograph albums must spring as immortal in the human breast as 
hope itself, for as soon as one style becomes completely obsolete and dies out another 
rises, like the Phoenix, to take its place. The inventor of the birthday book, illus- 
trated by poetical quotations, certainly had a genius for meeting the want of the age, 
for nothing so pretty and pleasing has been hitherto accomplished in this direction. 
‘* The Jean Ingelow Birthday Book,” (Boston: Roberts Brothers,) will doubtless be 
one of the most popular of the whole series, as the works of that authoress, both prose 
and poetry, bear peculiarly well the process of the selection of short extracts. The 
pretty red-lined volume is adorned with a good portrait of the poetess, and with twelve 
vignettes illustrating the months. 


In “ Miss Leighton’s Perplexities,” (By Alice C. Hall. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert,) three nice young men love three pretty maids, and vice versa; not in 
symmetrical pairs, but criss-cross; hence the perplexities of Miss Leighton, Christian 
name Dora, who has two of the nice young men to her ownshare. This unique situation 
for plot, with the riding, boating, pic-nicking and partying of three seasons for action, 
made up the bulk of the story. Near the close of the book, death intervenes to re- 
move the two diagonal lovers, after which all goes on velvet for the two straight pairs. 
A slight digression into the scenes of the civil war adds to the length of the narrative 
without materially enhancing its rush and excitement. It is, as may be seen, what its 
title claims—*a love story,” pure and simple. 


John G. Whittier and his relatives will occupy, this winter, nearly al! the front rooms 
on the second floor of the Winthrop Hotel, Boston. Mrs. Celia Thaxter and her fam- 
ily have rooms on the floor above. 


Mr. Alcott, the Concord sage, who was so alarmingly ill a few days ago, was re- 
ported so much better on Wednesday of this week that his recovery is now confidently 
looked for, notwithstanding his advanced age. 


The Academy understands that Mr. Browning has finished enough fresh minor 
poems to form a thin volume like the last two that he has published, but it is probable that 
he will keep them back till he has completed a longer poem to come out with them. 


It is said that Richard Wagner is engaged upon a new and important literary work, 
of which the subject is not yet announced. 


The December issue of the Atlantic Monthly contains the first instalment of a 
Hawthorne manuscript, whose publication, we believe, had not been announced. 
This is the outline of an English romance, found amongst the novelist’s papers and 
entitled ** The Ancestral Footsteps.” Though not complete, it is considered exceed- 
ingly characteristic of Hawthorne, and so cannot fail to be read with deep interest. 
The story is prefaced with an introduction by Mr. Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr. George 
P. Lathrop. ; ° 


Professor Lounsbury’s “ J. Fenimore Cooper,” the fifth volume in the excellent 
series “ American Men of Letters,” edited by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, is just 
ready. It is the first adequate account of Cooper s life, and is one of the best volumes 
in this noteworthy series. 


It is announced that Kossuth is to receive for the fourth volume of his works, now 
in the press, the honorarium of 1,000 lire per printed sheet, and 7,000 florins on the 
appearance of the books. He is in good health, and with unabated power of work. 


Mr. Trollope, the novelist, whose illness has been of a most serious character, was 
reported on Saturday as gaining slowly, though “the troublesome symptoms of the 
brain ” continued. 


Two serials ended in the December A‘/antic Monthly, Mr. W. A. Bishop’s 
«“ House of a Merchant Prince,” and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Two ina Tower.” The 
former is really a very good study of some phases of American society; the New York 
life and atmosphere are well presented, yet there is about it, after all, some appearance 
of crudeness, the same that usually attends a purely “ American novel.” As for Mr. 
Hardy, his story does not leave a pleasant taste in the mouth, and one is tempted to 
ask whether he has a spite against women, that his Bathsheba, Eustacia Vye, and 
Lady Constantine should be so lacking in the qualities of a sensible womanhood. 


The last volume of the “ Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” by George Makepeace 
Towle, has just been issued by Lee & Shepard. It has as its hero Sir Francis Drake, 
«The Sea King of Devon,” one of the chief figures in the brilliant group which clus- 
tered about the throne of Queen Elizabeth. The story of his adventures is well told, 
with animation and at times with genuine enthusiasm. Drake was, to speak plainly, 
more of a pirate than anything else, but in his days piracy was about as good a form of 
sea life as any, and he played his part well. 


It is said in Paris that General Ney, Prince de la Moskowa, who died a few weeks 
ago, left a well-kept diary and a voluminous correspondence, annotated, which will 
form the matter for a book. Among his papers was found a packet, soiled as though 
he had constantly carried it with him, and not to be opened, by his orders indorsed 
upon it, until he has been dead three yerrs. 


In the neat and pretty «Wisdom Series,” published by Roberts Brothers, have 
been included the “ Apology of Socrates,” and the “Crito,” of Plato, in one volume, 
and the “ Phaedo” in another. These three of the earliest of Plato’s works, exceed 
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ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

*,* This Department of Tue American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 
the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin. 








Meeting of Nov. 21st.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President in the chair. Mr. Jacob 
Wortman made a communication on Ursus amplidens (Leidy), a species of fossil bear, 
described in 1853 from the fragment of a jaw. After briefly reviewing the varying 
dental characters of the Urside, the geographical distribution of these animals, and 
the modification of general structure that accompanies this distribution, the speaker 
gave it as his opinion that the species in question was merely a variety of the grizzly- 
bear (Ursus ferox), the range of whose dental variation would embrace the supposed 
aberrant form of molar tooth in U. amflidens. It was considered not impossible that 
the form was actually identical with the variety of grizzly found on the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The views of Mr. Wortman were endorsed by the President. 

Professor Thomas Meehan called attention to a number of seedless persimmons, 
received from a tree which grew in the midst of other trees bearing fruit with seeds. 
The explanation usually given by botanists, to account for the occurrence of such seed- 
less fruits—namely, the perfection of the pericarp without fertilization of the seeds— 
was considered to be, in the present instance, inadequate. The speaker believed that 
the flowers had actually been pollenized, but thit the seeds had not been developed or 
perfected, owing to an imperfection in the ovary. As bearing upon this question, it 
was pointed out that in the banana, which is invariably seedless, fully staminate {1 »wers 
are always to be found in some portion of the raceme. 

Mr. C. Townsend referred to the rapid and renewed replacing of lost fangs in the 
rattlesnake. 

Nominations for the election of officers for the ensuing year will be made at the 
next meeting, Nov. 28. 





NOTES. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor, the well-known scientific author, in a contribution to Mature 
on the origin of the British vernal flora, argues that this flora must be governed 
in its existence by conditions similar to those which govern the maintenance of 
plants on elevated mountain summits, 7.¢., Alpine plants. In other words, since height 
above the sea-level is considered to be climatically equivalent to northern latitudes, so 
in like manner may seasonal occurrence be its equivalent as well. This equivalence, 
it is contended, is shown by the fact that the earliest plants to bloom among the British 
vernal flora are genera peculiarly arctic or Alpine. Such are species of Fotentilia, 
Stelieria, Saxifraga, Chrysoplenium, Draba, Ranunculus, Cardamine, Alsine, etc. 
In some instances, as in the abundant Chrysoplenium oppositifolium and C. alterni- 
folium, the plants blossom in March or April, whereas, in the region within the arctic 
circle, these same plants do not flower until June or July, and sometimes not until 
August. With them, therefore, seasonal blossoming is equivalent to northern latitude, 
as regards the thermal conditions under which they flower. “In every instance it will 
be found that the blossoming of the species of the above genera necessarily takes place 
in Great Britain two or three months earlier than within the polar circle. May we 
not therefore contend that we owe our English vernal flora to the same causes as dis- 
tributed our English Alpine plants, and that they are as much protected, by being able 
to flower earlier in the year, as if they had been located on the tops of high hills and 
mountains ? ” 

Professor Alphonse Milne-Edwards, the director of the “Travailleur” deep-sea 
dredging expedition, in an address on oceanic exploration recently delivered before the 
French Academy, declared that the jelly-like substance which is spread or found over 
a considerable portion of the oceanic bottom, and which, under the designation of 
Bathybius had been considered by some naturalists to represent the simplest form of 
living ma‘ter—a sort of intermedium between animate and inanimate bodies—was in 
reality a mucous excretion from certain sponges and zodphotes, whose tissues came in 
rude contact with the dredging apparatus. The Sathydius, which has too much 
occupied the scientific world, will thus have to descend from its pedestal and be con- 
signed to oblivion,” 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the young African traveller and geologist, who accompanied 
the late Keith Johnston in his explorations of the dark continent, and who, on the 
death of this geographer, took charge of and so successfully conducted the expedition 
to the lake region, is about to undertake, under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, another tour of exploration to the same inhospitable country. The 
field of the new expedition lies to the eastand north-east of the Victoria N’yanza, and 
special attention is to be directed toward an examination of the mountain peaks Kili- 
ma-njaro and Kenia. 

The question as to the former existence of an “ Atlantis,” or ancient continent that 
once occupied a considerable portion of what is now the Atlantic Ocean, seems on a 
fair way to be again revived by geologists. It will be known to our readers that by 
many of the more eminent expounders of geological science, and more particularly the 
late Sir Charles Lyell, it has been maintained that every portion of the earth's surface 
that is now land was at some time or other during the evolutions of the planet water, 
and fer contra, every portion that is now water was at one time land. Evidence as 
to the latter point, with special reference to the Atlantic Ocean, was considered to be 
afforded by the numerous islands—Tristan d’Acunha, Ascension, St. Paul, Cape de 
Verde, Azores, [celand—which at intervals stud the surface of the waters, and whose 
bases are planted on a submarine ridge which traverses (at an average depth of about 





10,000 feet,) the oceanic bed in a general longitudinal direction from north to south. 
These islands, it was contended, were the remains of a continent, now destroyed. 
From various considerations connected with sedimentations, the evolution of conti- 
nental areas, and the distribution of organic life over the surface of the globe, certain 
naturalists and geologists, and notably Dana, Darwin, Geikie, Wallace, and the late Sir 
Wyville Thomson, were constrained to question the validity of the assumption of an 
alternation of terrestial and oceanic areas, and numerous facts were brought forward 
to prove that such a condition of things could never have existed. Conclusive evidence 
on this point was considered to be afforded by the circumstance that no fragment of 
any truly continental rock had been discovered on any of the oceanic islands mentioned, 
which in all instances were found to be of volcanic origin, and to have acquired their 
present prominent elevations above the sea-level by having been gradually built up 
through successive eruptions in precisely the manner of sub-aerial or continental 
volcanoes. 

M. Renard, the eminent Belgian petrographer, to whom has been delegated the 
examination of a considerable portion of the rock specimens obtained by the officers of 
the “ Challenger ” circumnavigating expedition, in a memoir, recently published, on the 
petrology of St. Paul’s island inclines to the opinion that the rocks of this island, whose 
exact nature had thus far been a matter of controversy among petrographers, are not of 
volcanic origin, and that they belong to the series of crystalline schists. Granting this 
relationship, it would be necessary to concede that at one time these rocks had been 
covered by a vast accumulation of rock deposit through whose removal they are now 
made visible. If such actually was the case, the strongest positive evidence would be 
afforded tending to prove that the islands of St. Paul are in reality the fragments of a 
disrupted continental mass, and that at one time, consequently, the continent of South 
America extended fully 500-600 miles further eastward (or to the position now occu- 
pied by the rocks in question) than at the present time. Professor Archibald Geikie, 
the Director General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, review- 
ing the work of M. Renard, maintains, however, that with all deference to the 
competent Belgian authority, “the balance of proof is decidedly in favor of the volcanic 
origin of the rock. To sum up the reasoning we may infer that, judging 
from the structure of other oceanic islands, the material comprising the rock of St. 
Paul should be of volcanic origin; this inference is confirmed by chemical and micro- 
scopical analysis, and especially by the discovery of a minute structure in the rock 
identical with that of many lavas, though a similar structure can be recognized in 
some schists; the islets of St. Paul furnish therefore no evidence of an ancient land 
having formerly existed in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean ; on the contrary, they have 
probably been built up on the submarine Atlantic ridge by long continued volcanic 
eruption like the other islands of the same Ocean.” 

From various experiments made upon the hearing power of bees, the results of 
which were communicated to the Linnean Society, at the meeting held on the 2d of 
this month, Sir John Lubbock seems inclined to the opinion that the auditory sense of 
these insects is but very imperfectly developed, or, at any rate, that the sounds to which 
the human ear is most sensible, are but barely, if at all, recognizable by them. Bees 
that had been trained to visit a mass of honey, near which a musical box was kept 
playing, failed to discover the same when it, together with the musical box, was re- 
moved (from sight) only a short distance from its normal position. When the honey 
was once pointed out to them, however, they again readily reached the place, of their 
own accord. As to the received notion that the swarming of these insects was influ- 
enced by clanging kettles, Mr. Lubbock suggests that, granting the circumstance, 
which is by no means proved, it is probable that what the bees hear are not the loud, 
low sounds, but the higher overtones at the verge of or beyond our range of hearing. 

The death of Professor Henry Draper, son of the late John William Draper, the 
distinguished physicist and chemist, is announced as having taken place in New York 
City on the 20th instant. Professor Draper, who held the chairs of physiology and 
analytical chemistry in the University of the City of New York, was, at the time of his 
death, in his 46th year. He devoted much attention to the photographic and spectro- 
scopic examination of the moon and other heavenly bodies, and possessed in his 
observatory at Hastings, on the Hudson, one of the largest and most powerful telescopes 
in the United States. 

We also regret to record the deaths of Prof. Marino Palmieri, professor of physics in 
the Naples University, well known to scientists and to tourists in the Neapolitan region 
as the director of the seismological observatory on e. Vesuvius ; of Dr. F. H. 
Troschel, professor of zodlogy at Bonn, Germany, atid author and editor of numerous 
malacological works and treatises; and of the distinguished ornithologist J. T. Rein. 
hardt, professor of zoology in the University of Copenhagen, and inspector of the Natural 
History Museum of that city. 








PARISIAN LITERARY NEWS. 
Paris, November 1. 

HE French publishers are now very active and new books are appearing almost 
every day. This activity will continue throughout the month of November, and 

then during December and January there will be a lull as far as books of general litera- 
ture areconcerned. The market during that period being entirely absorbed by gaudily-at- 
tired volumes for New Year’s gifts, /ivres d’etrennes as they are called. The first book 
which I have to notice this week is a new edition of Quevedo’s picturesque romance 
“Pablo de Segovie,” illustrated with numerous designs by Daniel Vierge. Bibliophils are 
aware of the fantastic prices now paid for M. de Chevigné’s “ Contes Remois,” illustrated 
by Meissonier. The day will come when Vierge’s “ Pablo” will have the same honors. 
The illustrations are marvels of ingenuity, imagination, malice, finesse. ‘ Pavlo de 
Segovie,” it must be admitted, lends itself admirably to illustration and Vierge, being 
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a Spaniard, has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the work. The impressions of the 
book on Chinese and Holland paper are very fine. Vierge, who at the early age of 
thirty had conquered his place as the first of contemporary illustrators, was struck with 
paralysis two years ago, and there seemed no hope of his recovery. Unfortunately, 
he had not quite finished Pablo when the paralysis came upon him, so that the last six, 
out of twenty-three, chapters of the volume are unillustrated. The tirage de luxe 
of the book runs from Nos. 1-105. (1 Vol. 8vo. Paris: Bonhoure.) 

A book which will interest specialists is «La Bibliographie de |’escrime ancienne 
et Moderne,” by Vigeant; “Maitre d’Armes 4 Paris,” an elegant little volume printed 
by Motteroz, the great printer of the day. Vigeant, who is very learned in his art, 
both theoretically and practically, has drawn up an annotated and analytical catalogue 
of books of all epochs and all countries relaiing to the handling of the sword, the 
rapier and the sabre in single combat. Vigeant announces also the forthcoming publication 
of two other volumes illustrated with wood and copper engravings: “Un Mattre 
d’armes sous la Restoration,” and an oblong quarto, “ L’Art de ]’épée.” 

Rouveyre & Blond announce a volume for bibliophils, « L’ Art de former une biblio- 
théque,” by M. Jules Richard, some of ‘the chapters of which have appeared in the 
Figaro. There will be copies on Chinese and Japanese paper, for the amateurs. 

An important artistic publication is being prepared by I. Baudry, entitled « Les 
meubles d’Art du mobilier national.” The work will consist of a hundred folio 
plates reproducing, by Dujardin’s process of heliogravure en ¢aille douce, the finest spe- 
cimens of the styles of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. contained in the Garde 
Meuble and in the national palaces of the Elysée, the Louvre, Versailles, Trianon, Fon- 
tainebleau, Compiégne and Pau. The objects reproduced will comprise furniture, bronze 
and mounted ceramic pieces and furnishing appliances in general. The plate will be 
accompanied by one hundred and sixty descriptive and historical monographs and by 
a general introduction by M. Williamson, curator of the Garde Meuble. 

Another volume for specialists is “Les régiments sous Louis XV.,” by Lucien 
Mouillard (1 vol. Libraire Militaire Dumaine). M. Mouillard has worked carefully 
in the library of the Dépdt de guerre, collected a quantity of valuable information and 
above all represented each regiment, each flag, each costume in a series of chromo- 
lithographic plates. For those who are interested in the eighteenth century, and they 
form, I imagine, a very numerous class, M. Mouillard’s book will prove of great 
interest. 

Dentu & Charpentier have published the fourth volume of Alphonse Daudet’s com- 
plete works, in the illustrated 8 vo. edition. The new volume contains “Le Petit 
Chose,” together with a preface giving the history of the book, which is, says Daudet, 
“an echo of my childhood and youth.” The preface is like the preface of the preced- 
ing volumes of his edition, a chapter of autobiography. 

Charpentier, as usual, issues a quantity of novels by unknown authors: “Jean 
Goyon,” by A. Brantes; “ Léonie Chambard,” by Paul Vignet; “Marca,” by Jeanne 
Mairet. Jeanne Mairet is the pseudonym of Mme. Bigot, the daughter of the Ameri- 
can painter Healy, who makes a specialty of painting royal visages. Charpentier, too, 
is the publisher of “Mes Souvenirs,” a volume of collected sketches in which, in the 
midst of an elegant flux of words, the poet Theodore de Banviflle has recorded his 
reminiscences of Hugo, Heine, Gautier, Balzac, Daumier, Janin, Baudelaire, etc. 
Amongst Paul Ollendorff’s new publications, I notice a new translation of Edgar Poe’s 
“ Contes Grotesques,” containing eight tales not in Baudelaire’s translation. The title 
page is formed of a strange design by Odilon Redon. Ollendorff also publishes a little 
volume by Coquelin, the actor of the Comédie-Francaise, “ L’ Arnolphe de Moliére,” 
an interesting study. 

I merely notice, in passing, the production at the Gymnase last week of a new play 
by Octave Feuillet, “Un Roman Parisien.” The piece may, and probably wilf, prove a 
financial success; but, although the work of a man whose name is famous in literature, 
it has no special literary merit and it deserves no attention as a psychological, moral or 
social study. In fact it is rather a romance than a play and a romance where incidents, 
plot, characters, denouement are all entirely conventional and directed purely by the 
illogical caprice of the author. Th. C. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


N Germany, where the flight of a canary or the loss of a handkerchief leads to an 
I opera or a novel, one does not look for much depth of plot, or for any of that detailed 
analysis of motive which distinguishes the recent type of English novel. There- 
fore, “A Noble Name” (From the German of Claire Von Glimer; by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) does not disappoint us. On the 
contrary, as a contrast to many of the same school, it is pleasant and refreshing. 
Johanna, the heroine, is a fine character brought into relief against the frivolous and 
rather duplex Magelone. The Freiherr commands our respect, despite his bad temper, 
and Johann Leopold has our affection. But one is forced to wish that the author had 
not been so redundant, and when it is considered how greatly Mrs. Wistar’s excellent 
English must have modified this very German defect, the thought of what “ Die Doen- 
ninghausen” must have been in the original becomes alarming. In regard to the 
translation, we need only say that it is quite equal to anything Mrs. Wistar has given us, 
and further commendation would be superfluous. 


That Miss Alcott can write nothing that children do not like to read, is no less an 
axiom than that the king can do no wrong, and has a much larger amount of truth in 
it; therefore, there is little doubt that « Aunt Joe’s Scrap Bag,” containing « An Old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving,” etc., By Louisa M, Alcott, author of “ Little Women,” etc., 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.) will have all the popularity of its predecessors of the same title. 
So much the better for all the juvenile world, which will find in this, as in the other 
works of its author, nothing to harm and much to instruct and improve, as well as to 
interest and please. This is the sixth volume of the series, and its completion as the 
“ Scrap Bag” is now announced to be full. 


« Half the things I meet with in this world,” says King Charles, in « Woodstock,” 
remind me of the ‘ Contes de Commére L’ Oye,’" Others have had the same impression 





of those well-known nursery rhymes, from the philosopher who turned the “ four and 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie” into a sure myth, to the historian who gave a 
political significance to “ Jack Horner ;” but they have never been moralized spiri- 
tualized so completely and successfully as in “ Mother Goose for Old Folks,” by Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), which now reappears in a new 
revised and enlarged edition. The illustrations are by Hoppin, and are good accom- 
paniments to the text,—the necessary, if not the best, office of an illustration. 


In the preface to “Quintus Claudius, a Romance of Imperial Rome,” by Ernest 
Eckstein, from the German, by Clara Bell (New York: W. S. Gottsberger), the author 
remarks that the period of Imperial rule in Rome bears, in its whole aspect, a stronger 
resemblance to the nineteenth century than perhaps any other epoch before the Refor- 
mation. Toa certain extent this is true, and it may be because of a similar general 
truth that historical romance usually carries a greater charm and seems to appeal more 
directly to modern human experience in proportion as the length of perspective is 
increased. Certainly the readers of this book will not regret that Herr Eckstein has 
gone back to the beginning of the Christian Era to gather his material, for there is 
about thé romance that peculiar atmosphere of distance which art, of itself, can hardly 
supply. The notes are very full, so full, indeed, that a systematic perusal of them, 
apart from the text, would be found very instructive reading—while the story, which 
is hung upon the framework of history, is well told and interesting, at times reaching 
really dramatic offects, as in the episode of the Emperor Domitian. The translation 
appears to have been conscientiously made, and the publisher has given it a tasteful 
and attractive dress. 


The desire for autograph albums must spring as immortal in the human breast as 
hope itself, for as soon as one style becomes completely obsolete and dies out another 
rises, like the Phoenix, to take its place. The inventor of the birthday book, illus- 
trated by poetical quotations, certainly had a genius for meeting the want of the age, 
for nothing so pretty and pleasing has been hitherto accomplished in this direction. 
‘« The Jean Ingelow Birthday Book,” (Boston: Roberts Brothers,) will doubtless be 
one of the most popular of the whole series, as the works of that authoress, both prose 
and poetry, bear peculiarly well the process of the selection of short extracts. The 
pretty red-lined volume is adorned with a good portrait of the poetess, and with twelve 
vignettes illustrating the months. 


In “ Miss Leighton’s Perplexities,” (By Alice C. Hall. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert,) three nice young men love three pretty maids, and vice versa; not in 
symmetrical pairs, but criss-cross; hence the perplexities of Miss Leighton, Christian 
name Dora, who has two of the nice young men to her ownshare. This unique situation 
for plot, with the riding, boating, pic-nicking and partying of three seasons for action, 
made up the bulk of the story. Near the close of the book, death intervenes to re- 
move the two diagonal lovers, after which all goes on velvet for the two straight pairs. 
A slight digression into the scenes of the civil war adds to the length of the narrative 
without materially enhancing its rush and excitement. It is, as may be seen, what its 
title claims—*“a love story,” pure and simple. 


John G. Whittier and his relatives will occupy, this winter, nearly all the front rooms 
on the second floor of the Winthrop Hotel, Boston. Mrs. Celia Thaxter and her fam- 
ily have rooms on the floor above. 


Mr. Alcott, the Concord sage, who was so alarmingly ill a few days ago, was re- 
ported so much better on Wednesday of this week that his recovery is now confidently 
looked for, notwithstanding his advanced age. ; 


The Academy understands that Mr. Browning has finished enough fresh minor 
ms to form a thin volume like the last two that he has published, but it is probable that 
he will keep them back till he has completed a longer poem to come out with them. 


It is said that Richard Wagner is engaged upon a new and important literary work, 
of which the subject is not yet anncunced. 


The December issue of the Atlantic Monthly contains the first instalment of a 
Hawthorne manuscript, whose publication, we believe, had not been announced. 
This is the outline of an English romance, found amongst the novelist’s papers and 
entitled ** The Ancestral Footsteps.” Though not complete, it is considered exceed- 
ingly characteristic of Hawthorne, and so cannot fail to be read with deep interest. 
The story is prefaced with an introduction by Mr. Hawthorne’s son-in-law, Mr. George 
P. Lathrop. ; ° 


Professor Lounsbury’s “ J. Fenimore Cooper,” the fifth volume in the excellent 
series “‘ American Men of Letters,” edited by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, is just 
ready. It is the first adequate account of Cooper s life, and is one of the best volumes 
in this noteworthy series. 


It is announced that Kossuth is to receive for the fourth volume of his works, now 
in the press, the honorarium of 1,000 lire per printed sheet, and 7,000 florins on the 
appearance of the books. He is in good health, and with unabated power of work. 


Mr. Trollope, the novelist, whose illness has been of a most serious character, was 
reported on Saturday as gaining slowly, though “the troublesome symptoms of the 
brain ” continued. 


Two serials ended in the December A//antic Monthly, Mr. W. A. Bishop’s 
“ House of a Merchant Prince,’ and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Two in a Tower.” The 
former is really a very good study of some phases of American society; the New York 
life and atmosphere are well presented, yet there is about it, after all, some appearance 
of crudeness, the same that usually attends a purely “ American novel.” As for Mr. 
Hardy, his story does not leave a pleasant taste in the mouth, and one is tempted to 
ask whether he has a spite against women, that his Bathsheda, Eustacia Vye, and 
Lady Constantine should be so lacking in the qualities of a sensible womanhood. 


The last volume of the “ Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” by George Makepeace 
Towle, has just been issued by Lee & Shepard. It has as its hero Sir Francis Drake, 
«The Sea King of Devon,” one of the chief figures in the brilliant group which clus- 
tered about the throne of Queen Elizabeth. The story of his adventures is well told, 
with animation and at times with genuine enthusiasm. Drake was, to speak plainly, 
more of a pirate than anything else, but in his days piracy was about as good a form of 
sea life as any, and he played his part well. 


It is said in Paris that General Ney, Prince de la Moskowa, who died a few weeks 
ago, left « well-kept diary and a voluminous correspondence, annotated, which will 
form the matter for a book. Among his papers was found a packet, soiled as though 
he had constantly carried it with him, and not to be opened, by his orders indorsed 
upon it, until he has been dead three yerrs. 


In the neat and pretty Wisdom Series,” published by Roberts Brothers, have 
been included the “ Apology of Socrates,” and the “ Crito,” of Plato, in one volume, 
and the “ Phaedo” in another. These three of the earliest of Plato’s works, exceed 
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every other in biographical interest, and will attract a large class of readers. The 
translation is that of Prof Jowett. It is to be hoped that the “ Gorgias” and some 
others of the more popular dialogues will follow. 

We observe with surprise that “The Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John 
Tauler ” has been included in this “ Wisdom Series ” ; of course, in the abridged form 
in which Miss Winkworth gave it to the English public. There is nothing in this 
performance to indicate that Dr. Tauler was meant as the subject of the biography ; 
and Dr. H. Sense Denifile has shown it to be nothing but one of a series of religious 
novels with a purpose, written by a heretic of the fourteenth century. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


—Meetings of the Cabinet have been regularly resumed at Washington. At the 
meeting on Friday, all the members were present except the Attorney-General, who was 
absent from Washington. It is said that the session, which lasted two hours, was mainly 
devoted to the questions to be presented in the President’s message. 


—The Congressional Committee on Improvement of the Mississippi River left 
Memphis on the 17th inst. for New Orleans. 


—Judge Trescott, who, with General Grant, has been appointed Commissioner on 
the pari of the United States to negotiate a commercial treaty with Mexico, had an in- 
terview with the Secretary of State on Friday of last week. No time has been fixed for 
the departure of the Commissioners, but Judge Trescott expects to receive his instruc- 
tions very soon. 


—aA severe “auroral” storm prevailed on Friday throughout the United States and 
the Eastern Provinces of Canada, seriously interupting telegraphic communications for 
several hours. During its prevalence the few wires that were working were continually 
liable to disturbance, and it was “almost impossible to send or receive long messages 
continuously.” At Cincinnati, wires worked to Columbus and St. Louis without a bat- 
tery, and were so heavily charged that a flame appeared when the contact was broken. 
The ocean cables were especially affected, and the storm was felt in Europe. in the 
afternoon the electric storm had ceased in this hemisphere, and the wires worked well 
in all directions. 


—lIt is announced from London that Sir Stafford Northcote, the leader of the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons, will shortly go to the Mediterranean for his health. 
His trouble is said to be an enfeebled action of the heart. During his absence Sir 
Richard Cross will lead. 


—The health of the British troops in Egypt, concerning which unfavorable reports 
had been sent, is now declared to be much improved. 





—At a meeting of the prominent manuf.cturers and business men of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., held on Saturday night, it was uninimously agreed to organize a movement to 
have a national industrial, mineral and mechanical exposition in that city in 1884. 


—About 8,000 of the troops that had participated in the Egyptian operation were re- 
viewed in London, on Saturday, by the Queen, and the occasion caused the collection 
of vast crowds and the display of much loyal enthusiasm. Nothing like it had been 
interviewed since the return of the troops from the Crimea 


—The deficit in the Prussian finances for the year, was stated by the Minister of 
Finance, Herr Scholz, in the Diet, on Saturday, to be 31,100,000 marks, which it was 
proposed to meet by a loan. To provide for the shortige in revenue, license taxes on 
the sale of liquors and tobacco would be proposed. 


—There has been a light frost along the Rio Grande, and the yellow fever is disap- 
pearing. 

—The official vote of Pennsylvania at the recent election shows the following fig- 
ures on Governor: Pattison, Dem., 355,791; Beaver, Rep, 315,589; Stewart, Ind. 
Rep., 43,743; Pettit, Temperance, 5,196; Armstrong, Greenback Labor, 23,484. The 
plurality for Pattison is 40,202, and the combined Republican vote of Beaver and 
Stewart leaves Pattison 3,541 short. The votes for the other independent Republicans 
were: Duff, Lieut.-Governor, 43,577; Merrick, Sec. Internal Affairs, 43,096; Junkin, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, 41,990; McMichael, Congressman-at-Large, 40,995. 


—The Democratic majority in Indiana, (vote for Secretary of State,) is 10,684. 


—lIn Kansas, Governor St. John, Rep., is beaten by Glick, Dem., by 8,042 votes, 
while the Republican plurality on Secretary of State is 38,784. McCabe (colored), 
Rep., for Auditor, has 20,028 plurality. 


—The President and Cabinet Officers will attend the opening of the Garfield 
Monument Memorial Fair in the Capitol, at Washington, on Saturday (to-day). The 
Departments will be closed at noon. 


—Recent deaths have been announced, as follows: At New York, on the 22d inst., 
Thuriow Weed, aged 85.—W. H. McMahon, one of the Commissioners for the Revi- 
sion of the Tariff, and Chief Appraiser in the New York Custom House, died sud- 
denly in that city on the 21st-—Prof.'Henry Draper, the eminent scientist, died in 
New York, on the 20th, aged 45 years. He had been ill but a short time. 


—As to the probable election of a U. S. Senator in Colorado, Secretary Teller says 
there is no possibility of choosing any one not a Republican. Out of the 75 members 
of the Legislature, 53 are Republicans, and the Anti-Monopoly issue did not enter into 
the canvass. 

—The war among the railroads west of Chicago has reached such a stage that, 
according ta telegram from Omaha, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company “has cut passenger rates from Council Bluffs to St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
$1, and to those points from Omaha to $1.25.” The regular rates from Council Bluffs 
is $13.10. 

—The U. S, Grand Jury at Salt Lake City has been discharged after reporting itself 
“unable to procure indictments for bigamy, as it is impos»ible to procure witnesses or 
get access to marriage records on account of local prejudice against punishing polyga- 
my.” 

—The Supervising Inspector-General of Steamboats, in his annual report for the 
year ending June 3oth last, says, the total number of accidents to’steam vessels during 
the year, resulting in loss of life, was 41, and the number of lives lost was 205. This 
was out of a total of 354,000,000 passengers carried. 


—The last ship from Quebec for the sea this season left port on Wednesday. Gov- 
ernment steamers are engaged in removing the buoys and lightships in the lower St. 
Lawrence into winter quarters. 


—Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, is very seriously ill.” 





—The authorities of Invernesshire, after being refused aid of constables, by several 
other shires of Scotland, for the purpose of ejecting the non-paying tenants in the Isle 
of Skye, have secured aid from Aberdeenshire, provided the Inverness authorities will 
be responsible for the expenses. The Skye people will resist to the utmost. 





DRIFT. 


—-This is not a good report as to the drinking habits of the people of Alsace. In 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, by M. J. Clavé, on the economical position 
of Alsace, founded on the statistics of a member of the Reichstag, Herr Ch. Grad, 
that writer says that the consumption of brandy has increased more than tenfold dur- 
ing the last ten years, North German brandy being imported duty free, and there is a 
consequent increase in drunkenness. 


—About 3,000 duplicate copies of rare and costly books, chiefly German, many of 
which were sent to Stockholm by Swedish generals during the thirty years’ war, are 
about to be sold from the Royal Library at Stockholm. Another sale, that of the classi- 
cal library of Professor Dr. Van Ritter, of Prague, will shortly take place. This 
library contains a remarkable collection of over one hundred and seventy editions of 
“ Horace.” 


—The principal astronomical event of next year is a total eclipse of the sun, which 
takes place on the 6th of May. At some points on the central line the totality 
will last nearly six minutes; but so forgetful is the eclipse of the convenience of astrono- 
mers that this line, the whole of which is included in the South Pacific Ocean, only 
touches land on a small island situated north of the Society and west of the Marque- 
sas group. 

—The task of placing the Statue of “ Victory,” brought from Samothracia, on its 
pedestal in the grand staircase of the Pavillon Daru, at the Louvre, Paris, has been 
completed. The pedestal is formed of blocks of marble carved to represent the prow of 
a triréme, on which stands the statue. 


—In connection with the centenary commemoration of the annexation of the 
Crimea to Russia, and the foundation of Sebastopol, which is to be celebrated next 
year, it is proposed to establish a local committee to investigate the peninsula, which 
not ily abounds in the remains of antiquity, but is rich in botanical and mineralogical 
interest. 


—The English expedition of the Royal Geographical Society, to go into the hitherto 
unexplored Masai regions of Africa, and thence to the eastern shores of Victoria 
Nyanza, is to leave at the end of November, under Mr. Joseph Thomson. 


—The Fall Mall Gazette, in an article on “ The Victims of Pompeii,” says: 
“The work of exploration which has been steadily going on in Pompeii for over a 
century, from the day when excavations first began on the site of what was then 
vaguely called « La Civita,” in 1748, has led to other than purely archzological results. 
It has enabled a fairly accurate notion to be formed of the nature and extent of the 
catastrophe. We know, for instance, that the lava stream did not reach Pompeii, and 
that the city was not destroyed by fire. We know, also, that the eruption was accom- 
panied by one or more shocks of earthquake, which threw down houses here and 
there, and buried men and women under their ruins. From the fact that skeletons 
have been found at the entrance to the public bath which was quitted hastily by the 
few grand ladies who were not present at the gladiatorial performance in the amphi- 
theatre, the time of the catastrophe can be fixed with approximate accuracy at or about 
noon. Above all, ‘he discoveries of skeletons, every one of which has been carelully 
recorded for at least a century, enable some conclusion to be drawn as to the total 
number otf victims of the catastrophe, It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
maj rity, or even a very large portion, of the inhabitants of Pompeii perished. The 
effects of the ashen showe’ wer: not instantaneous, and every one who could get away 
from the city on the first alarm probably saved his life. The bulk of the people were 
in the amphitheatre, which was situated near one of the city gates, on the side remote 
from Vesuvius, and there was nothing to hinder every one in the great audience from 
getting away in time. Those who perished were those who deliberately put off their 
flight to save wife and child, or still more often, valuables. Of such instances 450 
have already been fonnd. But it is to be remembered that only two-fifths of the buried 
surface has been brought to light. On the whole, there appears good reason for fut- 
ting the total number of human beings who perished in the eruption at least as high as 
1,100. 


—The new drama of Mr. Tennyson’s, “ The Promise of May,” which has been 
running in London, is condemned on all hands. Mr. Smalley, in his telegram to the 
New York 7risune of Sunday, says it “met and deserved a more contemptuous rece 
tion than any play of recent times. Zhe Standard, lately applauding the plain a: 
ing of American critics about Langtry, complained of English timidity in dealing with 
celebrities, but the critics, without exception, condemned Tennyson’s piece, agreeing 
that it was crude in conception, clumsy in structure, weak and often puerile in dialogue, 
and totally devoid of dramatic quality. The play was received on the first night, from 
the beginning to the end, with derision.” 


—It is said that Herr Johann Strauss, of Vienna, has made provision in a clause of 
his will for the foundation of a hospital for aged musical artists, and has set apart a sum 
of £20,000 sterling for that purpose. 


—According to the Spanish newspapers, M. Charles Gounod is soon expected in 
Granada, where he willl make a long sojourn, to study, in the archives of the cathedral, 
the religious compositions of the old native masters. 


—The “grand prix de Rome” of the French Academy has been awarded to two 
candidates this year, no first prize having been granted at the last annual competition. 
The successful competitors are MM. Piernée and Marty, both pupils of the composer 
Massenet, and their cantatas have met with much favor from the musical critics of Paris. 
The subject chosen was “ Edith,” a scene from the battle of Hastings, the words by M. 
Eugene Guinand. The Rossini prize of 3000 francs was not awarded this year, the 
jury having found none of the scores written to. M. DuLocle’s cantata, “ Prométhée 
enchainé ” worthy of recompense. 


—The leading English novelties at the Leeds Musical Festival of 1883 will be 
Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, “ King David,” Mr. Frederic Clay's cantata “ Sardan- 
apalus,” and a sacred cantata by Mr. Joseph Barnaby. The possibility of Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan conducting the Festival is at present somewhat uncertain. 


—The new opera by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, “ Iolanthe, or the Peer and the 
Peri,” is to be produced this evening (November 25th), at the Savoy theatre, London, 
and the Standard theatre, New York. The characters in it include the Lord Chancel- 


| lor of England and two Earls, while the choruses are a ‘Chorus of Peers” and a 


‘« Chorus of Fairies.” 
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—The New York 7imes has taken the pains to trace the political fate of the 122 


members of Congress who rushed the River and Harbor Bill over the veto of President 
Arthur. Of the whole number, 88 were renominated—36 Republicans, 39 Democrats 
and 3 Independents—and 26 of them have been defeated at the ballot-box, viz., 19 
Republicans, 5 Democrats and 3 Independents. Just 61 River and Harbor mem- 
bers, or exactly one half, are therefore elected to the Forty-eighth Congress. Of the 
fifty-four Southern members who voted for the bill, twenty-eight were renominated and 
all of them were reélected. 


—In Connecticut, the new license law (like that in force in Delaware) requires 
applications to sell liquors to be advertised in the newspapers, with the names of those 
who endorse the fitness of the applicant and the suitability of his place. A letter from 
Hartford says this publieation of names makes it difficult to obtain them. “ A market- 
able phase has been given the matter, and indorsements easily bring $20 each. One 
man in this city advertises that it will be of ‘no use’ for liquor-dealers to solicit his 
signature ; he will not give it. A saloon-keeper who advertised this week for indorsers 
was rewarded by a single reply, and the fellow fixed his price at $30. Laws always 
develop more or less ingenuity among the people they apply tc, and the liquor sellers 
of Connecticut are no exception. One of the cleverest dodges they are resorting to is 
for a saloon-keeper to apply for a license in the name of his wife or some employe, 
and then go on the application as one of the indorsers.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE READFUSTER TRIUMPH IN TENNESSEE. 
To the Epitor of the AMERICAN: 
F you will examine closely the platform of the Bate Democracy in Tennessee, and 
that of the Republicans, you will perceive that the latter accepted a proposition re- 
duciug the debt forty cents, freely and voluntarily made, but that the former propose 
Sorcibly to readjust nine-tenths of the debt fifty cents on the dollar, against the practical 
protest of the bondholders. Mahone has this virtue on his side: he, while readjusting the 
debt, removes an odious property qualification and the barbarian whipping post, while 
the Tennessee Democracy had two objects in view: (1) to repudiate as much as possi- 
ble of an honest debt; and (2) harmonize the honest and dishonest elements of a 
Bourbon party. 

No one knows these facts better than the editor of the Louisville Courier-Fournal, 
who, at the outset of the campaign declared that Bate’s platform paid more than the 
Republicans, and when he found that it was unpopular, advocated the repudiation side. 

Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 16. TRUTH. 


FINANCIAL AND 7TRADE REVIEW. 


TuHuRSDAY, November 23. 








‘HE stock markets have been severely shaken up, and have had one or two experi- 

l ences of weakness rather more serious than those of the previous weeks. The 
same caution has been shown by outside buyers that was exhibited so often, and it is 
even said that few investors are now inclined to purchase any sort of stocks whatever,— 
preferring to take bonds, when they take anything. Damage has been done in the New 
York market by the decline in shares of railroads west of Chicago, due to the fierce 
war that has broken out amongst some of them on freight and passenger rates, and some- 
thing ef general distrust has been imparted to the shares of other roads by this. It is 
freely charged that the war was for stock jobbing purposes, altogether, and having 
served its purpose of “shaking out weak holders,” will soon be ended, This explana- 
tion, however, is less plausible than reference to the simple fact that the great exten- 
sion of the roads in question, by the construction of branches and feeders, has brought 
them into heavy competition with each other. 

Allusion is elsewhere made to the newspaper “ flurry" over the prospetts of the 
iron and steel manufacturing, The actual facts of the case are very simple, and not 
of a character to cause alarm. The capacity of the steel works for the production of 
rails is now in excess of the probable future demand for rails. The country cannot 
keep up the tremendous increase of railroads which has been maintained during the 
past year, and the demand from which the steel works were meeting. There will, 
therefore, be a shortening in, proportionate to the decline of demands, in that one par- 
ticular. But some manufacturers, and probably many of them, anticipating such a 
change, have been arrangiug to direct their production into other classes of steel, and 
will be ready to do so as the rail demand falls off, 

In the Philadelphia stock market, yesterday, there was a condition among the 
speculators “long,” approaching a panic, but nobody but speculative operators took 
much account of it. The decline in quotations, however, was checked in the mid-day 
market, and prices were higher at the close. The following were the closing quota- 
tions (sales) of principal stocks, the decline in some cases being 2 to 4 per cent. from 
those of last week. The market at the close, was officially quoted “ steady ” : 

Northern Pacific, 44 ; ditto preferred, 94%; Pennsylvania Railroad, 58; Buffalo, 
Pittsburg and Western, 17%; Northern Central Railroad, 55; North Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 64; Lehigh Navigation, 383/; Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 25 % ; 
Lehigh Valley, 64%. 

The sales in the New York stock .market, yesterday, were the largest ever known, 
the nominal total being 834,702 shares. The speculation was “very active, excited 
and feverish,” but in the main “ bullish,” and prices were generally higher at the 
close. The following were the closing quotations (bids) for principal stocks: 

Central Pacific, 8534; Canada Southern, 663/; C.,C., & I. C., 534; Denver and 
Rio Grande, 415; Delaware and Hudson, 108% ; Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern. 127; Erie, 36; Lake Shore,1123/; Louisville and Nashville, 5134; Michigan 
Central, 9734 ; Missouri Pacific, 102; Northwest common, 13434; New York Central, 
Central, 128; New Jersey Central, 665¢; Ontario and Western, 26; Omaha, 44%; 
Omaha preferred, 10234; St. Paul, 103; Texas Pacific, 38; Union Pacific 105% ; 
Wabash, 3034; Wabash, preferred, 55 54 ; Western Union, 81 7%. 
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The following were the closing quotations of United States securities, in New 
York, yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, con., 34% i : : F 101% 102% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . ; ; ; 112 112\% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ‘ ‘ : 112% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ? f : 119 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . P , ; ; 119 119% 
United States 3s, / : ; : ‘ ; d 101% 102% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 3 : ; : 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 4 > : , 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ? : ‘ 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ; . . ‘ 130% 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ? : : ‘ 131 


The banks of New York City, in their statement on the 18th inst., showed a gain 
of $2,146,275 in reserve, but they still held $878,675 less than the legal requirement. 
The following were the principal items in the statement, compared with those of the 
preceding week: 


Nov 1. Nov. 18. Differences. 
Loans, , ° -  $315,454,200 $314,026,500 Dec. $1,427,700 
Specie, . : ‘ diaee 50,985,400 Inc. 2,161,900 
Legal tenders, . 18,953,100 19,284,500 _— Inc. 331,400 
Deposits, . 2 ‘ 283,206,200 284,594,300 Inc. 1,388,100 
Circulation, 18,663,200 18,665,700 Inc. 2,500 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed a decrease 
of reserve amounting to $492,489. The other principal items were as follows: 


Nov. 11. Nov, 18. Differences. 
Loans, . - ; $75,200,678 $75,693,167 Inc. $492,489 
Reserve, . _ A - 17,462,523 16,605,877 Dec. 856,646 
Due from Banks, . - 5505,744 59775906 Inc. 270,222 
Due to Banks, . ; . 11,806,146 12,091,399 Inc. 195,253 
Deposits, . : : - 53:704,316 53,806,152 Inc. 101,836 
Circulation, . ; - 95775+766 957535779 Dec. 21,996 
Clearings, - - - 54,040,419 55,876,635 Dec. 1,836,216 


The last report of railroad construction (to the end of the week closing on the 11th 
inst.), shows the building of 371 miles, making 9,102 miles thus far this year, against 
6,241 miles reported at the corresponding time in 1881, 5,056 miles in 1880, 3,042 
miles in 1879, 1,840 miles in 1878, 1,892 miles in 1877, 1,970 miles in 1876, 1,150 
miles in 1875, 1,664 miles in 1874, 3,288 miles in 1873 and 6,202 miles in 1872. 

In the returns made by national banks to the Comptroller of the Currency, on 
October 3, New York banks showed $21,310,000 surplus to $51,650,000 capital; Bos- 
ton, $11,430,000 surplus to $50,450,000 capital ; Philadelphia, $8,460,000 surplus to 
$17,360,000 capital, and Baltimore, $2,611,000 surplus to $11,490,000 capital. 

For the year ending June 30 the revenues of the Dominion of Canada amounted to 
$33,381,381, the expenditures to $27,155,902, leaving a surplus of $6,225.479. 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany east of Pittsburg and Erie, for October, 1882, as compared with the same month 
in 1881, shows 

An increase in gross earnings of, : : . . : - $987,083 
An increase in expenses of, ; , ‘ ; . ‘ . 301,403 





An increase in net earnings of, . : ; ; ‘ , - $685,680 
The ten months of 1882, as compared with the same period in 1881, show 


An increase in gross earnings of, - $3,996,622 
An increase in expenses of, ‘ : - . F . - 3,102,246 
An increase in net earnings of, . ‘ ‘ , P , - $894,336 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the ten months of 1882 show a surplus over 
all liabilities of $1,593,772, béing a decrease as compared with the same period in 1881 
of $984,905. 

Something tangible as to the rates current for the use of money is shown by the 
fact that in the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia, on Saturday last, one of the city trust 
companies applied for permission to invest the funds of 112 different estates in United 
States 4 per cent. bonds, it being impracticable to get good mortgage investments at 5 
or even 4% per cent. 

The commerce of France appears to be in a flourishing condition. A dispatch from 
Paris, on the 16th, says the imports during the past ten months compared with the same 
period of 1881, show an increase of 75,000,000 francs, and the exports an increase of 
175,000,000 francs. 

Vice-President Thomson, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, yesterday ordered forty 
locomotives from the Grant Locomotive Works at Paterson, New Jersey, and fifteen 
locomotives from the Pittsburg Locomotive Company. He also ordered the construc- 
tion of 6,000 more cars for the railroad lines east and west of Pittsburg. 

In its last issue, Bradstreet’s (New York) says: 

In the endeavor to determine the proximate causes of the persistently unsettled 
condition of the [stock] market, it is believed that sufficient weight has not generally 
been given to the deep distrust which has been engendered in the public mind by the 
corporate abuses in American railway management. Dividends have been paid with 
borrowed money, and reports of earnings have been suppressed or doctored, until the 
once confiding public know not what to believe. In this connection it is suggested 
for the information of the managers of the so-called Anti-Monopoly party, that their 
energies could not be better employed than in endeavoring to reform the corporate 
abuses indicated. 

Very true: and how can these “eorporate abuses” be reached, in order to effect 
their reform? Certainly, by national authority, only, for all the great railroads over- 
run State lines, and are the mediums of the inter-State commerce which Congress has 


power to regulate. And the beginning of the work must be the creation of a Department 





to open the subject and lay bare the facts that it contains. 
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Harper's Le cy | People for 1882. 848 Pages. 
With over 800 lilustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3 00, 





II. 

Boy Travellers in the far East. Part IV. 
Adventures of Two Youths ina quer to Egypt 
and the Holy Land By lnomas W. Knox. Copi- 
ously Illustrated, 8vo, oe Cloth, $3 00. 


The Great Diamonds of the World. Their His- 
tory and Komance. By Epwin W. Srreeter, 
Fellow of the Royal phical Society ; Author 
of ‘** Precious Stones and Gems ;’’ Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Order of Frederick; Holder of a 

Special Gold Medal from H. M. the King of the 

ians, Edited and Annotated by Joseph Hatton 
and A. H, Keane. ae 20 cents, 


Shakespeare's History of King Henry the 
Sixth. PartsI., I].,and III, Edited, with Notes 
Y hema wag Rotrs, A.M., formerly Head 

aster of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16me, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents 
per volume. 
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Knocking round the Rockies. By Ernsst Incgr- 
SOLL. Copiously apeere. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
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THompson, D. D. 130 Illustrations and Maps, 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $8.50. vi 


The New York Volunteer Fire Department. 
The Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of the 
City New York. By Grorce W.Sueipon. With 
145 Illustrations. ie $4.50. 


The Friendships of — 4 Russell Mitford, as 
Recorded in Letters from her Literary Correspond- 
ents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrancg, Edi- 
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Carlyle,” &c. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
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Swift. By Lesureg StepHen. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 
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XIII. 
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Cuarves Georce Watpote, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, 
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XIV, 
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the Kev. Jonn P. Peters, Ph, D. r2mo, Cloth, 
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Mr, Stubb’s Brother. A Some to “Toby Tyler.” 
By James Oris. Illustrated. §r 00, 
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Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D- 
BLACKMORE. 25 cents. 
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Story. By Water Besant and James Rice. 20 cts. 
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Allerton Towers. By Anniz Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip.) 20 cents. 
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1.00, 
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I. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The Household Book of Poetry. 


Collected and Edited by CHARLES A. DANA. 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Price, $5.00. 

An entirely new editioa of this long-established favor- 
ite, enlarged and brought down to the present date. It 
contains one hundred and sixty poems not found in pre- 
vious editions. Printed from new stereotype plates, in 
handsome style. “ 


Winners in Life’s Race; 


Or, THE GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of “The 
Fairy-Land of Science” and “Life and her 
Children.” With numerous Illustrations. 
12mo., cloth, giltside and back. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Buckley’s *‘ Fairy-Land of Science” and “ Life 

and her Children’’ have been very popular, and this 

volume is likely to be as much sought for, The illus- 
trations are numerous and handsome, and the volume 
peculiarly attractive. ae 


Student’s Concordance 


To the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. Compiled upon an original plan, 
showing all the changes in all words referred 
to. With Appendices of the chief author- 
ized words passages omitted in the revision, 
of rare and disused words, and a List of 
Readings and Renderings preferred by the 
American Committee. Small 4to, cloth, 
Price, $2.50. 


“A concordance of the revised version to answer its 
end should in a measure comprise both versions—to 
the extend, at least, of affording some clew to the 
changed words, This has been done in the present 
work, by giving under each word the words which in 
any text of the new version are substituted for the same 
word in the old.”"—A.xtract from Preface. 


IV. 
Facts and Phases of Animal Life. 


Interspersed with amusing and original anec- 
dotes. By VERNON S. Morwoop, Lecturer 
to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. With Seventy-five 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt side and 
back, Price, $1.50. 
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New Method of Learning the French 
Language. 


By F. Bercer, author of “The English Meth. 
od,” adopted by the Paris public schools. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The marked success of Mr. Berger’s English Method 
in France, where it is used extensively in public schools, 
lyceums, and colleges, has induced the author to pre- 
pare the present volume for students of French. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 BoND STREET, NEw York. 

*,*D Appceton & Co. have just ready a new Classi- 

fied and Descriptive Catalogue of their Publications. 


which they will send to any address on the receipt of 
«six cents in stamps, for prepayment of postage. 





‘A Nove. oF REAL Power.” 





THE MODERN HAGAR, 


BY CHARLES M. CLAY. 2 vols, Cloth, $r each, 





“This book isa remarkable one in many 
ways, and it is certain to be read and talked 
about in circles where mere novels receive 
very little attention. It is cast in a large 
mould, and has unusual breadth and strength.” 
—wN. Y. Tribune, Nov. 17. 





Our books can be had of all leading booksellers. 
GEO. W. HARLAN & CO., 





Franklin Square, N. Y, 


“Tue Century continues to be the ideal of a maga. 
zine of literature and art.’’—Springfleld Republican, 


THE CENTURY 
FOR DECEMBER 


Opens with a frontispiece portrait of Chief-Justice 
John Marshall, accompanying a paper on 
The Supreme Court of the U. S. 
Its history and functions, with interesting anecdotes, 
portraits of the chief-justices and present justices, and 
other illustrations. By E. V. Smacuiay. 
A Point of View. By Henry James, Jr. 

A series of letters contrasting America—its people, 
society, politics, literature, hotels, railways, etc , with 
Europe; written by different characters, including a 
young American lady, long resident abroad, her mother, 
a member of Parliament, and others. Complete in this 
number, 

The Christian League of Connecticut. 
By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, 

The second installment of this suggestive series, now 
exciting so much attention among business men 11.ter- 
ested in Christian work :—'The Church of Christ’’— 
Raising the Methodist Debt—The Church in the Tem- 
perance Movement—Systematic Benevolence. 


My Adventures in Zuni. 


By Frank H. Cusutna, an adopted membe~ of the 
Zuni tribe of Indians ; with twelve illustrations. 


The Problem of Spelling Reform. 


An iateresting and valuable essay on this vexed ques- 
tion, by Prof. T. R. Lounssury of Yale College. 


The Led-Horse Claim. 


Second installment of this love-story of mining-life 
by Mary Hattock Foore; with a striking full-page 
picture by the author, engraved by Cole. 


“Rab’s Friend’’—Dr. John Brown. 


By Anprew Lana, with portraits of Dr. Brown and 
Rab, and sketches by Dr. Brown. 


The other Contents include 


Illustrated papers on ‘The Taxidermal Art,”’ with 
eleven illustrations by James C. Beard, and ‘‘ The 
Corean Origin of Japanese Art,” by W. E. Griffis, 
with drawings by Corean artists. Also, ‘‘ Hard Fare,” 
an out-of-door paper on animals in winter, by John 
Burroughs ; with poems by Sidney Lanier, and others 
In the departments there are brief papers on ‘* Western 
Careers for Eastern Young Men,” “Club-Life in 
America,”’ ‘‘New Building Material,’’ “Novel Appli- 
cation of Electricity,” ‘“‘Carbolic Acid in the House- 
hold,” etc. Especial attention is called to the book- 
reviews. 

Sold everywhere; price 35 cents; $4.00 a year. New 
subscribers, beginning with November, can get the un- 
bound numbers of last year for $2.00, or bound in old 
gold cloth, gilt top, for $3.50. 


Tue CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 





THE POPULAR HOLIDAY BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN ARE: 


ELFIN LAND. 


“The choicest colored book ever issued in this 
country.” 


Christmas Rhymes and New Year Chimes. 
By Mary D, Bring, 


My Boy and I; or, On the Road to 
Slumberland. 


By Mary D. Brine, 


*,*Before deciding on ong purchases for the Holi- 
days, ask to see these books. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO., 
Publishers, 44 West 23d Street, New York. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 
Photo-Engravers 
and Designers. 


ARTISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS 
MADE FROM MODELS, SKETCHES 
PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINCS, etc. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES, 


LEVYTYPE CO. 








Publishers, 44 W. 23d St., New York. 


622 Chestrcut St., Philadelphia, 
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The Wharton Railrorid 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—— WITH— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 
WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 Seuth Third Street, 
Works, 27d and Washington Ave. 
PILLADELPHIA. 


THE 





ASHLAND Park TrottTinG Stup 
Near Lexington, Kentucky. 
B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breeding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For catalogues 
or other particulars, address, 


B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS, 


Having shown themselves so far superior to all others 
in excellence of workmanship, elasticity of touch, 
beauty of tone, and as durability, that they are 
now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the 


VERY BEST PIANOS. 
LOW PRICES. TERMS EASY, 
33 Union Square, New York. 








A FINE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
Andirons, Fenders, Firesets, Plaques, Mir- 
rors, Stair Rods, and Curtain Poles, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Household brass work of every description a specialty 





GOULD’S OLD STAND, 


8 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 
DUNN & SOUTH, Proprietors. 


To Advertisers: 


Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES ASA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a reliable and experienced 
agent. Address, 

H. W. CROTZER, 
P. O. Box 2445. PHILADELPHIA 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 


By OLiveR WENDELL Hoimes. Carefully 
revised, and containing a new Preface and 
Notes. Printed from new electrotype plates. 
1 vol crown 8vo, gilt top. With fine steel 
portrait. $2.00. 

The Autocrat is one of the most famous books in 
American literature, and in its new and handsome type 
with the interesting new preface and valuable notes 
which Dr. Holmes has prepared expressly for this edi- 
tion, will freshly commend itself to the admiration and 
delight of its readers, past, present, and future 


ODDITIES IN SOUTHERN LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


Edited by HENRY WATTERSON, editor of the 
Louisville Couriter-Fournal. With charac- 
teristic illustrations by F. S. CHURCH and W. 
L. SHEPPARD, the most eminent of South- 





ern artists. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50. 
BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. New 
Edition. 


A new and uniform edition of the complete 
Poetical Works of ROBERT BROWNING. 7 
vols. crown 8vo, $12.00. Sold only in 
Complete Sets. 


A new and desirable Library Edition of Browning’s 
Works, inclnding all those previously published in this 
country, together with the new volume, “Agamemnon,” 
etc,, just issued, 


MONTE ROSA. 


MonTE Rosa: The Epic of an Alp. By 
STaRR H. NicHois. tvol.,16mo. $1.00, 


A descriptive and philosophical poem of singular 
power and freshness. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


BOSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAMITAE, « + .¢ i+: « Sees 

ASSETS, . . $10,385,312.42. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on de- 
mand, for which interest is allowed, and are w- 
ered by law to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS 
TRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN. 
EES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, 
&c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Commit- 








tee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance De- 
partment. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE. Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila.| Wm. Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
oshua H. Morris, Phila. | Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 

William Hacker, Phila. | J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 





THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetua. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUus, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Ripcway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henny TATNALL. 


The most useful present to your Pastor, Sup- 
erintendent, or Teacher, is 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE, 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Puivip Scuarr, D. D., LL. D. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 


Professors, Pastors, Teachers, and the religious press, 
and all who have examined it, have given this work 


THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION. 


‘*THE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY,”’ 
BECAUSE IT IS 
Handy, Popular, Cheap. 


Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 400 En- 
gravings, 12 Colored Maps, 958 pages. Price only 
$2.50. Half Leather, Library, $3.25. Turkey Antique, 
$3.75. Turkey Gilt, $4.00, Postage free. 


THE AMERICAN S. S. UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
10 Bible House, New York. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS: 


Or, the experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season and 
out of Season, among a passing people. By Mrs. 
Jane G Austin. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 so. 

A piquant chronicle of the pecu'iarities ard droll- 
eries of the inhabitants of “ The Purple Isle,” the se- 


cluded land of noble and antique virtues and old-time 
manners and traditions. 


THE LAMBS: 


A burlesque tragedy; a satireon Wal! Street. By Rob- 
ert Grant, author of “ Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl,” “ The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” etc. II- 
lustrated, $1.00. 


The cover is of flexible paper, richly illuminated in 
colors, with a fanciful and typical design. In this bur- 
lesque tragedy, Mr. Grant proves once more his claim 
to the “‘ peculiar witty touch,’ for which James T. 
Fields gave him credit, and justifies J. Boyle O’ Reilly’s 
verdict that he is “among the keenest of our social 
critics.”’ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 

j. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 

R. R. McCULLAGH, 

AMES L. CLAGHORN 
ENJAMIN B. COMEGYS, 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Fxecutor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
the ¢..ccution of Trusts. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS. 
AUGUSTUS HEATON 
DANIEL } ADDOCK, Je. 
EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon.WILLIAM A. PORTER, 
EDWAKD 8. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


ANIEL E. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT, 
HANDY, 








FRINGES, BUTTONS 
@RNAMENTS, 


Sharpened Ready for Use. 
“A PLACE FOR EVER YTH/ING.” 


BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 











Actuary, Wittiam P. Hovsron, 


SCROLL SAWS, 


THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT. 
OUR TOOL CABINET, OR CHEST. 














Made by WM. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
No. 1933 MARKET STREET. 
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FASHIONS. 





E. O. THOMPSON, 
IMPORTER AND 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


908 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Benjamin THOMPSON. 


245 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
E. O. Tuompson, Jr. 





Combined with every ordinary feature of General 
Tailoring, this establishment makes 


PANTALOONCUITINGASPECIALTY. 
They are cut by 
E. O. THOMPSON’S PATENTED METHOD, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere, or equalled by others, 
TRY A PAIR. 


VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE. 

A Zentmayer, Army-Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 inch 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. Along with the above 
are the following accessories, paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, sele- 
nite and selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Maltwood finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, g8 entomological specimens. The 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens. It is sufficiently powerful aud well provi- 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied. For further information ap- 


ly at 
was g24 S. THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


»__ We _. 








M CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 








Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical 
System and M: trical Measures 
a Specialty. 


Inch System used if desired. 


Corresponderce cordia"ty invited, particularly fron 
physicians. Ali Quits cuceriumty icspouded to. 


IVAN FOX, 


Manufacturing Optician 
1632 CHESTNUT ST.; PHILA. 





Wasuincton Horet, 
R. W. FARR, MANnacer, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krogna , J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining . ver ten days, 
according tc location of rooms. j 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Faultless Clothing. 


A full stock at all seasons of the 
year Ready Made, and all the best 
kinds of materials on hand to make 
to order. A suit in 12 hours at 


this season of the year. 


Joun WaNnAMAKER & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 








Harrison Robbins 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS, ) 


MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRO 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 
T. BLEWARE 


» ew and Artistic Designs, 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 


Mounted in Gold and Silver Plate. 
ALSO 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES for 
THE SEASON. 


DEALER IN 


FINE JEWELRY 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Solid Silver Forks, Spoons, Etc. 


GOODS MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 


Store and Manufactory, 


916 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH, 
Avex. R. Harper & Bro. 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Second Story. (Over McAllisters. ] 


Furniture, Bedding 
Curtains, &c. 


4 FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Special Designs Furnished and Made 
to Order. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0. 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA, 


A. G. POWELL & CO, 


ORNAMENTAL WrouGHTt [RON 





AND WIRE Work. 


Fencing and Builders’ Iron Work 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


ENGLISH BICYCLES, &c., 








i218 South Tenth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








FALL AND WINTER 
CARRIAGES 


Of the Newest Designs, now on view in 
the Warerooms. All work guaranteed 
to be of the Highest Standard and ex- 


clusively of my own manufacture. 


WM. D, ROGERS, 


1007-1009-1011 


Chestnut Street. 














DR. J.G. HOLLAND. 


In adsrooenere of the graduating classes of the 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
ORATORY, said; 

“To be able to move masses of men by eloquence, 
to guide them by counsel, to govern them by command, 
to occupy place and to exercise official authority, in 
any way to shape the life and destiny of men, these 
are privileges to be worked for with every faculty of 
the mind, and purchased by every sacrifice of time and 
treasure.”” 

The National School of Elocution and Orato 
was established in HF Chartered in1875. GRANT 
DIPLOMAS. NINETEEN TEACHERS and 
Lecturers SPECIALISTS in their departments, 
Winter Term, December 4th, Send for catalogue to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 


allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage 





Business, 


-E, CALDWELL & C0, 


GOLDSMITHS 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 
No. go2 CHESTNUT ST. 











Penna. Steet Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF “*" * 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, Crossings AND 
SWITCHEs, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
_ Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stee.ton, Daupnim Co., Panna, 


Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND EncINE 


Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Wo. SELLERS & Co, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PYILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHN PARKER JR. Co. 


20 Soutu Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 


FINE(CUSIOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 
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21 & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. B. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila, 


FOUNDED 1784. 


E ofthe best for the Farm, Garden or 
tro; el 1500 acres under pe Sep ea 
Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s R: Regis- 
Ae Ln A Ia English and tan. 
free to all applicants. F 





MES P. WOOD & CO. 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener . 
39 SOUTH FOURTH EET. 


. 





